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Events of the ‘Beck. 


Tue story of Sir Rufus Isaacs’s purchase of shares in 
the American Marconi Company was fully told to the 
Committee of the House of Commons on Tuesday and 
Thursday. The main facts are as follows. The trans- 
action was entirely carried through by Sir Rufus, for 
though nominally Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Murray 
each took over, at his suggestion, 1,000 of the 10,000 
shares bought on April 19th, 1912, no money passed. 
Their part in the matter was therefore a small one. The 
shares were purchased at £2 from Mr. Harry Isaacs, who 
apparently had them from Mr. Godfrey. He, in his turn, 
was seeking to unload 500,000 shares in the new Marconi 
flotation, consequent on the purchase of the United Wire- 
less Company and a good arrangement with the Western 
Union Cable Company, neither of which was at that 
date public. Sir Rufus at first decided against buying, 
and then, unfortunately, yielded to his brother’s 
pressure. He treated the shares partly as ‘‘ specula- 
tion,’’ partly as investment. He sold 3,570 on April 
19th and subsequently, at about £3 each, realising a 
considerable profit, and retained 6,430. As the shares 
have since declined, Sir Rufus described the transaction 
as involving a loss—which, of course, is a paper loss—of 
some £1,607, 











Sir Rurvs showed that he had probed the question of 
the separate character of the American and English Com- 
panies during his conversation with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 
and satisfied himself that the American venture had no 
holding in the English concern, and therefore no prospect 
of benefiting by the exclusively Imperial services covered 
by the agreement of March 7th, 1912. The effect of this 
on the English share market had been exhausted by 
April 17th, the date of the Isaacs’s purchase of American 
shares. He communicated these facts to Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Murray. It is, therefore, we think, 
clear that both these gentlemen took ample means to 
avoid any deal that could possibly be described as 
corrupt. 

. 7 . 

Ir was put to Sir Rufus from the Conservative 
side that the shares in the two ventures moved 
““ sympathetically,’’ and that the American Company 
was helped by the conclusion of the contract with the 
parent body, which held a controlling interest in the 
American enterprise, and furnished it with three 
directors. Finally, Mr. Asquith stated in the Commons 
that he was informed of the American purchases in 
August, and that, in view of the scandalous charges 
made, he treated the subordinate matter as of little 
importance. Sir Rufus added that he did not inform 
the House of Commons in October, mainly because he 
thought he would have an early opportunity of appearing 
before the Committee. The issue, therefore, would seem 
to stand as follows: Corrupt action was honestly 
and sincerely avoided; but an indiscreet purchase was 
made, and part of it was treated speculatively, a pro- 
ceeding which, in a Minister of the Crown, we cannot 
describe as optimi exempli. 

* 7 7 

Mr. CuurcHILL introduced his Navy Estimates on 
Wednesday in a speech of great descriptive and argumen- 
tative power, and, with some flamboyant passages, of 
good tone and intent. It exhibited our statesmanship 
halting between the material conceptions which still 
govern Europe, and the moral ideas which begin to 
emerge at the bidding of common sense and economic 
pressure. In one part of his exposition, Mr. Churchill 
gave away the whole case for the materialists, and 
branded the race in armaments (i.¢c., the European 
policy of 1908 to 1911) as sheer futility. After showing 
that the internationalisation of science forbade any 
single Power to reap any great or lasting advantage in 
matériel, he said :— 

“Every year the great nations of Christendom 
not only make obsolete the fleets of their rivals, but 
they make obsolete their own fleet. They do that with- 
out adding in the least either to their actual security or 
relative strength. We are in the position of half a dozen 
competing manufacturers, each of whom each year is 
perpetually scrapping and renewing his plant without 
adding either to the volume or the profits of his business. 
Could anything be more stupid? Could anything be 
more wasteful? ’”’ 

Yet we not only proceed with the race, but announce 
its results as having fixed our moral aseendancy in the 
Concert and enabled us, in Mr. Churchill’s phrase, to 
be “ free and independent to do the best we can for all.” 
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However, the development of the opposite policy of 
reduction is probably imminent. After speaking 
warmly of the “ calm and friendly tone and temper ” of 
the recent German naval discussions, Mr. Churchill 
renewed and expanded his offer of a “naval 
holiday’’ in 1914 or 1915, when, if Germany 
will consent to drop her two projected Dreadnoughts, 
we will also omit our four. He thought that each Power 
should bring its influence to bear on the members of 
its “ group,’’ we on France and Russia, Germany on 
Austria and Italy, so as to make the halt real and harm- 
less to those initiating it. We hope that Germany will 
look at this tender, which does not, indeed, end the policy 
of counter-building, but gives time for consideration and 


modification. 
* * ¥ 


THe other important parts of Mr. Churchill’s 
statement were a vivid picture of the predominant and 
enormous power of our fleet, and a sketch of an ingenious 
plan which enables the Admiralty to use the Colonial 
Dreadnoughts without disturbing the ratio in home 
waters of 16 (or rather 18) British ships to 10 German. 
The three Canadian Dreadnoughts, the “ Malaya,” and 
the “ New Zealand,”’ are to form an Imperial squadron, 
based on Gibraltar, so as to reach any threatened part of 
the Empire quicker than any rival European fleet can 
move. As to the strength obtained under the six “ fore- 
casted’ programmes, Mr. Churchill, properly dividing 
recent construction into the three classes of pre-Dread- 
noughts, Dreadnoughts, and super-Dreadnoughts, showed 
that our superiority in the last (and decisive) type was 
enormous—41 (or 45, counting the “ Malaya”’ and the 
Canadian triplet) to 24 German. Furthermore, our new 
development in battle-ship cruisers will yield us eight 
ships, stronger, quicker, and better armed than any 
other eight ships afloat. Mr. Churchill minimised the 
danger from airships, and threatened fresh increases as 
the result of the use of oil for fuel, and of the constantly 
expanding cost of all the naval services and appliances— 
even including the wage of the men who work them. 

* * * 

NorHine is more annoying than to be foiled in a 
discreditable trick from which great gain is expected. 
This was the case last Wednesday, when the Opposition, 
trading on the knowledge that the Consolidated Fund 
Bill vote, on which the pay of the Army and Navy 
depends, would be considered an exceedingly unlikely 
object of attack, selected it on that account for their 
attempt at a snap vote. Their plan, as Mr. Law 
admitted, was fully organised, and was only frustrated 
by the resourcefulness of Mr. Handel Booth, who kept 
the pot boiling for half-an-hour until the required 
Government reinforcements came in. Smarting under 
this defeat, the Opposition set themselves to produce 
chaos, under the leadership of Mr. Mcore and Captain 
Craig. ‘‘ Disgraceful trickery’’ and ‘‘dirty cads’’ 
were among the phrases flung across the floor, and the 
insolent defiance of the Chairman’s ruling by the Ulster- 
men was applauded by a large section of the party, who 
relieved their passion by the continual reiteration of 


** Marconi.”’ 
* *% * 


Tue five months’ siege of Adrianople ended with 
Shukri Pasha’s surrender on Wednesday afternoon. 
The only narrative yet available is a meagre and incom- 
plete summary, derived from official sources in Sofia. 
The attack began on Monday afternoon with a prepara- 
tory bombardment. In the small hours of Tuesday 
morning the Bulgarian infantry began its advance on 
the East, and in spite of a heavy artillery fire from the 
forts carried the advanced positions by the bayonet at 





midday. Other assaults were made with equal success 
on the North and South, and elsewhere by the Servian 
contingent, which seems to have taken its full share in 
the fighting. Tuesday night was spent by the infantry in 
clearing away the wire entanglements in front of the 
forts. These were rushed apparently by a simultaneous 
attack and with equal success at daybreak on Wednesday. 
* * -* 

Ir is impossible to form any opinion of value on 
the military aspect of this news. So far as we know, 
this was the first serious attempt to take Adrianople. 
Up to the armistice, the Bulgarians were content to 
‘‘contain’’ Shukri Pasha, who sat tight, and showed 
little enterprise. Even in the second phase of the siege 
there was apparently no serious bombardment until the 
end. The Bulgarians must have displayed their usual 
dash and gallantry in the final assaults on the forts, and 
the semi-official report admits heavy losses. But 
whether the Turks made an adequate defence we cannot 
as yet judge. Meanwhile, a simultaneous attack was 
made by the Bulgarians on the Tchataldja lines, 
apparently in response to a weak Turkish offensive. 
Fighting has been in progress there for five days, and 
evidently with marked success. The Bulgarians, not 
content with reoccupying their old positions, which they 
had evacuated, have assailed the whole extent of the 
Turkish lines, and there are reports that the Turks are 
already in retreat in the centre and on the right. 

* * 7” 

TuHEseE victories for the Bulgarian arms are a heavy 
check for European diplomacy. On Tuesday, while both 
these great engagements were going on, Sir Edward Grey 
took the opportunity of the debate on the Consolidated 
Fund to make an impressive speech, which was designed 
to bring the war to an end. It was, he thought, credit- 
able to the diplomacy of the Powers, when one recalled 
the fears with which a catastrophe in the Balkans was 
regarded, that the storm had been weathered, and would, 
he believed, be weathered to the end. It remained to 
fix the southern frontier of Albania, and to provide 
guarantees for the Catholic and Moslem population in 
the districts ceded to Servia and Montenegro. The 
Northern frontier was irrevocably fixed, and hostilities 
there ought now to cease. If the siege of Scutari is 
persisted in, in spite of the unanimous decision of the 
Powers that it shall belong to Albania, and the bloodshed 
continues, there would be involved “a useless, purpose- 
less, and criminal amount of suffering which would 
alienate all sympathy in this country.’’ He trusted 
that united pressure from the Powers would be applied 
at Cettinje and Belgrade to save Scutari. 

* * . 

So far as Scutari is concerned the wish of Sir Edward 
Grey has been fulfilled. The will of the Powers has been 
announced by the Austrian Minister to Montenegro, but 
with what result is not yet known. Meanwhile, Austria 
is pursuing independently a series of demands of her 
own against Montenegro. In what was practically an 
ultimatum, she required that the civil population should 
be allowed to depart from Scutari—a demand hardly 
precedented in military usage, but fully justified by the 
well-grounded belief that the Montenegrins intended a 
general slaughter if they should take the town. Austria 
further charges Montenegro with forcibly converting 300 
Albanian Catholics to Orthodoxy near Djakova, and 
with the murder of their priest, Father Palitch, who 
refused to change his faith. The Montenegrin version 
alleges that these Catholics really desired to change their 
belief, and that the priest, who had been charged with 
sedition, was shot while attempting to escape. 
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Tue Prime Minister took advantage of a question 
addressed to him on Monday to give a further denial, 
extremely explicit and categorical, to the belief lately 
current that some military “treaties, agreements, or 
obligations ’’ bind us to aid France in a European war. 
No private obligation binds us to take part in any war, 
and no unpublished agreements exist which could hamper 
the freedom of the Government or Parliament in deciding 
whether we should take part in a war. So far nothing 
could be clearer. But to the part of Mr. King’s question 
which inquired whether we had in fact been prepared to 
support France in recent crises, no answer was given. 

* * * 

THE very composite French Cabinet formed 
under M. Barthou met with an extremely cold 
reception from the Chamber on Tuesday. It obtained 
its vote of confidence indeed by a majority of 63, but 
more than 200 deputies abstained, an eloquent proof of 
the distrust of the Radicals. M. Barthou takes over the 
Three Years’ Service Bill from M. Briand, and threatens 
naval as well as military “reorganisation.”’ He 
deprecates a quarrel with the Senate over proportional 
representation, and suggests a Joint Committee of the 
two Houses to elaborate a compromise. M. Franklin- 
Bouillon assailed the patchwork Cabinet on behalf of the 
Radical Socialists, and even hinted that he and his group 
are not yet converted to the necessity of three years’ 


service. 
* * * 


Sir Epwarp Grey dealt with Persia as well as the 
Balkans in his notable speech on Tuesday. On the 
general issues of our policy there he said little, either as 
regards the future of the central government, or the with- 
drawal of the Russian troops. But in regard to the 
South he was as firmly averse from any rash intervention 
as he has always been. In spite of disorder, he pointed 
out, a surprising amount of trade is being done, and of 
the work of the Swedish officers of the gendarmerie he 
spoke highly. The regiment at Shiraz will shortly be 
withdrawn. For us to send a large force would be to 
assume large and undesirable responsibilities, an occu- 
pation now and partition afterwards. A loan of 
£400,000 will shortly be made to Persia by the two 
protecting Powers, jointly, to be administered by the 
Belgian, M. Mornard, and a further sum of £100,000 by 
this country for use in maintaining order in the South. 

* * * 

THe annual meeting of the National Union of 
Teachers this week at Weston-super-Mare was of more 
than ordinary interest, owing to the early expectations 
of an educational Reform Bill. Mr. Dakers, the 
President, in a powerful address, summarised the 
policy of the Union as “equality of opportunity for 
all, regardless of rank, fortune, or social status,’’ and 
pitched his note not to any narrow appeal to the 
interests of teachers, but to a disinterested inter- 
pretation of equality, as viewed from the standpoint of 
the taught. He enforced the inequities of the existing 
distinctions between the primary and the secondary 
schools, denouncing the starvation policy, applied alike 
to children and to teachers in many parts of the country, 
and the woeful inefficiency inseparable from it. As 
regards secondary schools, he demanded freedom from 
fees, and grants for the maintenance of needy children. 

* * * 

Lorp Haupane’s address to the teachers, though 
expressly avoiding any forecast of the details of the 
coming measure, gave important intimations of its 
general spirit and character. His own interpretation of 
present needs accorded fairly closely with the programme 
of the teachers, as sketched by Mr. Dakers. It included 





the provision of nursery schools, the extension of the 
elementary school age, smaller classes, more qualified 
teachers, access to university training for teachers, a 
more liberal expenditure on salaries, and last, not least, 
a linking up of the stages of education, at present widely 
sundered, into a close organic whole. His intimation 
that Church schools in single-school areas were destined 
to disappear was an exceedingly welcome statement. 
“The root,” however, “of the problem was that we 
required more driving power from the nation.’’ 
* * - 


In his spirited address as President of the Congress 
of the Independent Labor Party, held this week in Man- 
chester, Mr. W. C. Anderson expounded the party’s 
practical policy of industrial reform. He placed in 
the front the campaign for an eight hours day 
and a comprehensive housing policy, with loans and 
grants in aid from the National Exchequer. He 
made a strong and applauded repudiation of com- 
pulsory military service, which meant the loss of 
personal liberty and the destruction of the inter- 
national solidarity of labor. Upon the woman 
suffrage question, which aroused a hot controversy, the 
Congress adopted by a huge majority Mr. Snowden’s 
motion, committing them to oppose all franchise legisla- 
tion, inclusive of the Plural Voting Bill, which did not 
include votes for women. The extreme demands of the 
militant suffragists, that the Labor Party should do its 
best to make impossible all legislation, on every subject, 
until the Government consented to introduce a Woman's 
Franchise Bill, was rejected. 

7 7” ~ 


THE newly elected member for Kendal, Colonel 
Weston, took his seat this week unattended by the 
Opposition Whips and uncheered by any section of the 
Unionist Party. But the wedge he has driven into Tariff 
Reform is making itself felt. Not only does the 
“Spectator ’’ interpret the accepted party policy as 
designed to fight the next General Election on a plat- 
form from which Protection has entirely disappeared, 
but the “World’’ announces that several Unionist 
candidates have decided to follow Colonel Weston’s lead. 
Meanwhile, the “Times,’’ “Daily Mail,’’ and the 
opportunist majority interpret Mr. Bonar Law’s position 
as including all the features of Tariff Reform except food- 
taxes in the electioneering policy. The intransigeants, 
to whom this concession is sheer treachery to principle, 
are meanwhile planning a campaign which shall have for 
its aim the restoration of the complete policy. We once 
more hear of a meeting of the Confederates, and the 
Halsbury Club is again in evidence. 

x - * 

Tue death of Lord Wolseley, in his eightieth year, 
removes a very conspicuous soldier, who, about thirty 
years ago, had earned the half-humorous title of “ our 
only General.’’ Till nearly the end of his active career, 
his success was certainly remarkable. It is true that he 
was never confronted with an enemy worthy of his 
powers; never, in fact, with any white troops whilst in 
command. But his great personal courage and dash 
were proved in the Burma War of 1852, the Crimea, and 
the Mutiny. His conduct of the Red River Expedition, 
the Ashanti War, and (so far as military action was con- 
cerned) the conclusion of the Zulu War, was marked by 
the eager thoroughness which belonged to his personality. 
The Tel-el-Kebir campaign was rapid and brilliant. He 
took great risks, but success justified them. Then came 
the dubious attempt to save Gordon by way of the Nile. 
If it had succeeded, his strange mixed force would have 
been admired; but it failed, and it was his last com- 
mand on active service. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


TO STOP THE WAR. 


Some wars can be ended only by overwhelming force, and 
It is something a 





others only by diplomatic finesse. 
little less and a little more than either which the 
dragging cruelty of this Balkan struggle requires. It 
asked for a resolute word, and that word, we hope, Sir 
Edward Grey has spoken. It is many a long year since 
any European statesman has had it in his power to make 
a statement so authoritative and direct as that which he 
week. 


made this His speech, in its energy and 


decision, had a certain element of surprise, but 
It will go far to end the last 


phases of a war which ought never to have been resumed. 


it came none too soon. 


The siege of Adrianople is happily ended, and it is now 
the unanimous wish of all civilised peoples that a decisive 
European intervention, undertaken without a day’s 
delay, should end the siege of Scutari. That bloody and 
useless detail in this war has been from first to last its 
most painful episode. A primitive and ill-organised 
little people, with nothing in its favor save its tradition 
of a reckless physical courage, has hurled itself in vain 
through all these months against a strong position, 
bravely defended and scientifically fortified. The 
Montenegrins differ from their allies by the nearly total 
absence of the discipline of culture and science which 
Bulgarians, Greeks, and Servians have in one degree or 
another imposed upon themselves. These highlanders 
have the qualities of border caterans, with the defects of 
a very recent and wholly superficial contact with civilisa- 
tion. Their officers have shown themselves incompetent 
children in modern warfare. By their total failure to 
provide for their own sick and wounded they have 
doubled and trebled their inevitable losses in this war. 
Most of all, the struggle has, we are afraid, developed 
in them a lust of blood and a fury for domination, 
unqualified by any respect for a gallant enemy. We 
write with some first-hand evidence before us of the 
cruelties which, they have practised already in the regions 
which they have overrun. An experienced and friendly 
witness on the spot talks of the deliberate massacre of 
As the siege lengthened out, and the 
brave savages in front of the well-drawn trenches saw 
their dead counted by great numbers in a day, a deter- 


unresisting clans. 


mination seems to have grown among them that Scutari, 
if at last it should surrender, should be totally destroyed, 
and its male population butchered in the ruins. It was, 
no doubt, the knowledge of this intention which moved 
Austria to make her essay of intervention, and something 
of the same fear may be read between the lines of Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech. 

The operations before Scutari inevitably changed 
their after the 
Ambassadors’ Conference. 


character first meetings of the 
Montenegro went to war 
with a strong place which flew the Sultan’s flag. It was, 
when the war opened, a Turkish fortress, and nothing 
more. From the moment that the Concert determined 
to create an autonomous Albania, the siege was no longer 


an effort to reduce an Ottoman stronghold, but an 





question of right admitted of no debate. There is not 
in Scutari or round it the vexed question of race and 
creed which haunts the future, as it has wrecked the 
past, of most Macedonian towns. 
are Orthodox Slavs. 
itself purely Albanian by race and speech, the centre of 


The Montenegrins 
They are attempting to take a city, 


a district no less homogeneous,.and divided in religion 
between Catholicism and Islam. The Montenegrins, if 
they were to acquire it, would come as aliens, with a 
double feud, both racial and religious, behind them, and 
the conquest would benefit them only if they had 
intended, as doubtless they did intend, to annex it on 
the primitive, old-world plan which used to allot lands 
and houses with the sovereignty to the conquerors. To 
have allowed such a barbarity would have been a grave 
infraction alike of common humanity and of the 
principle of nationality adopted by the Concert. From 
the moment that the Conference decided, as it did last 
week, that Scutari, whatever the event of the siege, must 
belong to Albania, it became a stupid and wanton cruelty 
to tolerate the continuance of the siege for another day. 
So far from resenting the energetic intervention of 
Austria, we can only regret that it was not taken sooner, 
and by all the Powers in unison. 

The fall of Adrianople makes the Albanian question 
It is 
a matter for congratulation that the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference has decided to allot Scutari to Albania. 
cannot feel the same satisfaction at its resolution to 
assign all the other North-Albanian towns of Ipek, 
Their 


case is indeed by no means so clear as that of Scutari. 


more than ever the absorbing issue of the war. 


But we 


Djakova, and Prizrend to Montenegro or Servia. 


They were predominantly Servian towns as late as the 
seventeenth century, when the great migration of the 
Serbs to Southern Hungary took place. They are the 
seats and shrines of historical memories, as dear to the 
Servian race as the Sepulchre was to the Crusaders. 
They still contain a considerable Servian population, 
which, in Prizrend, amounts to a full third. But the loss 
of all three to Albania will leave it in the north-east 
with no centres of trade, education, or population capable 
of development, and with the problem on its hands of 
somehow civilising wild clans of mountaineers, impatient 
of any rule, destitute of any culture, and too poor, if 
they were not also too turbulent, to tax. It is a still 
more anxious question what the fate of this Albanian 
majority, Catholic and Moslem, will be, under its 
Orthodox Servian rulers. The Austrian reports that the 
process of converting Catholics to the Orthodox fold has 
begun already by the crudest use of force are only too 
probable. Exposure and interference may check this 
elementary barbarity, but there remain the subtler 
methods of economic and scholastic pressure by which this 
Albanian population will in time be forced to choose 
between emigration and assimilation with the conquering 
race. The decision has been taken, and any question of 
its wisdom can be only academic. But it will be a grave 
blot on European statecraft if the frontiers of the new 
Albania are drawn on the same ungenerous lines in the 
South. 
them a territory so sparse in towns, so lopped of fertile 


It is no boon to the Albanians themselves to give 


attempt to take and conquer an Albanian town. The | plains, so poor in the relatively cultured population that 
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within its borders, that its existence will be a 
hopeless struggle with economic anemia. It would be a 
curse to the other Balkan peoples to plant among them an 
ambitious little State, which will arm with the one resolve 
to free its brethren across its frontiers, and to recover an 
Albania irredenta. The prosperity of the new State, no 
less than the peace of its neighbors, calls for ample 
frontiers. Epirus, with Jannina city, will go, of course, 
to the Greeks. They have won it by arms, and though by 
race it is mainly Albanian, its Christian population is 
Orthodox, and has been slowly Hellenised by the Greek 
churches and schools, while even the Moslems are mostly 
bi-lingual. But beyond Jannina, the indisputably 
Albanian country begins. Itisfairthat such a thriving, 
progressive town as Coritza should go to Albania, and 
about such places as Tepelen and Berat there can hardly 
beadispute. The Greeks, so far as our knowledge goes, 
are free from the ghastly record of outrage and massacre 
which has stained the triumphs of their allies. They 
know, moreover, how to assimilate an alien race by the 
prestige of their historic culture. But, even with these 
allowances, we cannot admit the propriety of giving to 
them districts which are necessary to an independent 
Albania, while they are also indisputably Albanian 
by race and language. 

The fall of Adrianople is good news, but it will not 
end the war unless it serves as a spur to European 
diplomacy. The Bulgarians are now free to hurl their 
entire army upon the Tchataldja lines. They have, quite 
naturally, resolved to accord no more truces before the 
final peace. It seems to follow that the Turks must 
either accord the full conditions of the victors, including 
a crippling indemnity, or else that Europe must 
intervene, not merely to define the terms of peace, but 
also to stop the operations of war. The logic which is 
leading the Powers to veto the further prosecution of the 
siege of Scutari applies almost as directly to any further 
Bulgarian operations at Tchataldja or Gallipoli. If the 
Concert means what it has said, no further triumphs 
for Bulgaria, however resplendent, could deflect her 
frontier line by so much as a league, or add a shilling 
to an indemnity which is totally, and on principle, for- 
bidden. There will be further fighting only if 
Bulgaria supposes that the Concert—the re-establish- 
ment of which should bring peace when the doctrine of 
the Balance only induced strife—is not unanimous 
and not in earnest, and reckons on extorting an 
indemnity by forcing her way to the Straits from which 
the Powers are resolved to exclude her. The con- 
tinuance of the war under the influence of such a calcula- 
tion as this would be a humiliating commentary on the 
weakness of European diplomacy; but, above all, it 
would be a criminal waste of human life. It is not only 
the lives of the men in arms which are at stake. In all 
the larger Macedonian towns Moslem refugees are wait- 
ing, homeless and starving, for the coming of peace. 
The victims of the savage vengeance of the irregulars who 
marched on the flanks of the Servian and Bulgarian 
armies, they are awaiting the return of normal conditions 
which will allow them either to return to their burned 
homesteads or to sell their lands and follow the retreating 
crescent to Asia. Peace means not merely the cessation 





of useless fighting, but also the first hope of the restora- 
tion of some regard for justice and mercy in the 
conquered territories. There is nothing left to fight for, 
nothing that the Turks need defend, and nothing that 
the Allies can hopefully attack. The war is ended, 
literally as well as morally, if the Concert as a whole 
will speak in the Balkan capitals as firmly as Sir Edward 
Grey has spoken in Parliament. 





SOME MORALS FOR MINISTERS. 


It is a great misfortune of our political system that when 
a question of public conduct arises, which happens to 
cross party interests, neither side—that is to say, no 
considerable part of the British nation—discusses it with 
fairness, or with the equal mind that is the mark of 
good citizenship. Thus, in the Marconi case we have had 
from the first two prejudiced presentments of it. 
We cannot acquit some of its Tory critics of an attempt 
to prove, or rather to suggest, corruption either without 
facts or against the weight of evidence. We doubt 
whether the truth, as it has now been revealed, was ever 
known to them. If it was not, it was monstrous to 
paint a vaguely sketched but glaring picture of gross 
dealing without a scrap of reality behind it. If it was, 
it was worse still to over-color the story, for these artists 
in insinuation must have known that the facts disproved 
their suggestions. It was as foolish as it was unjust. 
The public, aware that undue prejudice has been created, 
are not in a mood to weigh with care the reduced 
matter to which the capital accusation has shrunk. 
Indeed, it is impossible for a man who has charged 
another with dishonesty to come forward with the 
assurance that he only alleged indelicacy, and that the 
one fault is on the same level of morals and policy as 
the other. If we are to prevent the moral currency from 
being debased, it is equally necessary to prevent it from 
being confused. Indiscretion, thoughtlessness, a deflec- 
tion of judgment, are in one category, meanness and a 
corrupt will in quite another. 

But neither can we admit the claim that the 
transaction now frankly revealed by Sir Rufus Isaacs 
should be passed over as a matter of exclusively private 
concern. If its author confesses to having at one time felt 
misgivings as to its perfect correctness, we may well 
doubt its wisdom. We can maintain an easy or 
a strict—if you like, a Puritanical—view of the 
obligation of Ministers to keep their private fortunes, 
or their plans for improving them, well out of 
the range of their public responsibilities. The 
country took, in our opinion, a singularly easy view when 
it passed with slight criticism such an act as a Minister’s 
purchase for State purposes of his own estate—a far 
graver matter than the transaction now before us. All 
we can say is that if we adopt such a standard as the sale 
of Netheravon implied, democracy will never survive the 
temptations that wealth can hold out to it in a modern 
community. Not that the subject is free of difficulty. 
How shall Ministers invest their money? We applaud 
such an example as that of Sir Edward Grey, who is said, 
when he became Foreign Secretary, to have sold out all 
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his shares in foreign securities. But it is not easy for 
the most prudent to escape censure. Gladstone was 
blamed for putting money into a speculative coal com- 
pany which failed. The President of the Board of Trade 
might be hard pressed to defend a large investment in 
British railway stock. But, generally speaking, we think 
the lines of propriety are fairly clear. We should say 
that Ministers interested in public works, or public 
finance, or public contracts, should (a) incline to what 
are described as gilt-edged securities; (b) keep well 
out of the zone of companies seeking Government work 
or influence; and (c) refrain, for the sake of 
the public example, from. gambling in _ securities. 
All things, said a great authority, are lawful; 
all things are not expedient. When a man takes 
office in a Government, he is really not in a position 
in which he can freely enjoy a “ flutter’ on the Stock 
Exchange, or open his lap to receive any “ good thing ’”’ 
that an obliging friend may put in his way. On the 
contrary, he has to undergo more than one self-denying 
ordinance. He has to set aside every scrap of informa- 
tion which comes to him as a Minister, and rule it out 
from his private affairs. He has to neglect or disparage 
or quit his personal business if it interferes with his 
public duties. 

Reading carefully Sir Rufus Isaacs’s evidence before 
the Parliamentary Committee and in the Law Courts, 
it seems to us that he had these obligations in mind, 
that he secured himself against a breach of the most 
important of them, and that if he had never wavered 
from his first decision to reject the proffered investment 
in the American Marconi Company, he would have kept 
them all. Undoubtedly Mr. Godfrey’s proposition to 
him on April 8th, 1912, was a plausible one. 
Mr. Isaacs seems to have exhibited to his brother the 
points on which there was no real connection between 
the American and the English Marconi Companies. The 
American venture had no holding in the English 
concern, and, as its stations were confined to territory 
in the United States, could have reaped no benefit from 
messages passed through the British stations erected 
under the contract of March 7th, 1912. Moreover, the 
“boom ’’ in the American shares had two substantial 
and purely American transactions behind it—the pur- 
- chase of the assets of the United Wireless Company, and 
the arrangement with the Western Union Cable Company. 
These major facts were made clear to Sir Rufus, and he 
communicated them to Mr. Lloyd George and the Master 
of Elibank. But, though he had them in mind, he still 
declined) his brother’s first offer of American shares. 
Why? Because he rightly considered it open to miscon- 
ception. What we do not understand is why he should have 
considered that the transaction was vitally changed in 
character when he purchased, not from Godfrey, but from 
Harry Isaacs, who presumably had theshares from Godfrey. 
Surely the change was one of form only, not of substance ; 
and if it was objectionable to deal directly with a man 
who had a Government contract for the parent company, 
it was almost as imprudent to deal indirectly with him 
through a brother. A similar doubt seems to have 
assailed Sir Rufus as to what he could properly 
do with the investment. If Sir Rufus had not been 





a member of the Government, would he not have 
frankly treated it as a speculation, and sold out 
as soon as the boom on the 19th of April yielded 
him a large profit? He took a middle course, and 
regarded his holding partly as speculation and partly as 
investment. We think this a mistake, less serious than 
if he had merely bought on the 17th, on the strength of 
the information given by his brother, and sold out on the 
19th, but still a mistake of some magnitude. For the 
information was not available for the public, and, in fact, 
it enabled him to buy at £2, whereas the ordinary investor 
in this particular issue bought at £3. It was not, indeed, 
communicated to him in his capacity of Attorney- 
General. It was yielded to him as Mr. Isaacs’s 
brother. There is not a word in the evidence 
to suggest that Sir Rufus gave himself or his 
brother the financial advantage of any knowledge he 
possessed as a member of the Ministry, or that he bought 
any shares at any time at which such knowledge might 
have been turned to profit. All that web of malicious 
gossip is blown into the air. But it would not be accurate 
to say that there was entire disconnection between 
the two companies, or that the financial fortunes of the 
one were not in some degree bound up with the other. 
The British Company shared in the directorate of the 
American venture, and had a commanding interest in its 
capital, and the shares of the latter company must have 
bounded up on the news that the parent body had the 
immense custom of the British Empire behind it. The 
two issues moved, not automatically together, but, as a 
member of the Committee phrased it, “ sympathetically.” 
Would it not, therefore, have been well if the Attorney- 
General had weighed these intricacies carefully before he 
came to the conclusion that he could safely deal in these 
shares within even six weeks of the unratified contract. If 
he handled them, it was good to regard them as an invest- 
ment, and to indulge in no speculative selling. But it 
would have been better still not to touch them at all. 
And we are bound to add our firm belief that, if these 
considerations had been set before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he would not have joined in this investment. 

One other criticism we think it right to make. We 
have always thought the Committee should, first of all, 
have handled the questions of honor submitted to it. 
This, it appears, was also the expectation of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs. But we do not consider this a sufficient reason 
for his silence as to the American purchase when he 
denied, with the utmost strength and with great 
particularity, the scandalous rumors of dealings in the 
English Company. If this matter was merely nugatory 
and irrelevant, it need not have been mentioned at all. 
But if disclosure was proper, it was as proper in October, 
or in August, 1912, when the Prime Minister was 
made the confidant of the Attorney-General, as 
in March, 1913, and if a Parliamentary Committee 
is a fit recipient of such confidences, so was the 
House of Commons itself. The public has now had the 
matter presented it in piecemeal, when it thought that 
the denials of October disposed of it en masse, and malice 
has now fresh stores of innuendo to revel in, and soberer 
critics have some excuse for complaining that the country 
has not been candidly dealt with. Sir Rufus acted, we 
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think, in good nature and with an obvious desire to 
guard against evil. But we must record our conviction 
that his judgment was at fault, and that he did 
not adequately survey the perilous ground on which he 
trod. He was properly careful of the greater interests 
at stake; it is a pity that he did not also consider, 
for himself and for others, where the path of prudence 
lay. 





THE REAL EDUCATION QUESTION. 


“ Equaity of opportunity for all, regardless of rank, 
fortune, or social status,’’ was the striking phrase in 
which Mr. Dakers, presiding over the Conference of the 
National Union of Teachers, embodied the democratic 
policy of education. That many deficiencies as well as 
inequalities exist at present is common ground of agree- 
ment among all educationalists, and Lord Haldane’s 
inspiriting address on Tuesday furnishes new hopes that 
the Government and the country at last mean business, 
and that religious wranglers shall no longer be allowed to 
block the path of progress. The first principle of educa- 
tional reform is to break down the barriers between 
primary and secondary and university education, and to 
provide what shall be, alike in form and substance, a broad, 
intellectual high road, open to all who have the desire and 
the ability to pass along it. At present, even the forms of 
a national education stop short at the primary school. 
The secondary school still marks off the classes from the 
“common people.’’ There is no national normal progress 
from primary to secondary schools, and no proper 
authority to correlate the two. Fees for secondary 
teaching keep out the children of the poor, saving a small 
minority of clever examinees, who climb in by scholar- 
ships. Secondary education, as at present constituted, is 
not intended for the children of the workers, but, as Lord 
Haldane remarked, “is intended for a different social 
class.” At present, only a trifling percentage of our 
children get any education beyond the routine grind and 
hustle of the “ standards.” All effective access to intel- 
lectual training, culture, and the life of thought and art, 
is denied them. Another gap, nearly as great, separates 
secondary from university education, for here, again, the 
high expense, but slightly mitigated by a scholarship 
system, precludes not only the sons of the working classes, 
but large numbers of middle-class children whose abilities 
do not run along prescribed examination lines. 

We observe that Mr. Schiller, writing in the April 
issue of “ The Fortnightly Review”’ on “ Oxford and the 
Working-man,’’ denies the substance of these barriers, 
urging the pervasiveness of the scholarship system as a 
ground for holding that “‘ it is becoming more and more 
difficult to believe that there exist untapped reservoirs 
of intellectual ability among the workers.’’ This judg- 
ment betrays an utter ignorance of the limitations of 
the school system as a testing-house for all sorts of 
ability, and of the barriers which poverty everywhere 
sets upon the freedom to grasp opportunity. The present 
idea of picking out a certain sort of smart, effective 
intelligence, and pushing it through examination tests 
into higher-grade schools and universities in order to 
feed the civi] services and the professions with a 





sprinkling of ‘‘risen’’ aspirants to fortune and 
respectability, has little in common with the true con- 
ception of national culture. It may be the case that 
only a minority of children have any aptitude or desire 
for a definitely intellectual life. But that is no reason 
for refusing to the children of the workers the free 
opportunity of discovering such aptitude or desire, and 
for denying them the rudimente of learning and of 
mental training which are given as a matter of course 
to all children of the well-to-do. But the inequalities 
and defects of our present system are by no means con- 
fined to this denial of free passage to the higher grades. 
The enormous size of classes, the early age of exemption, 
the inadequate supply of qualified teachers, the 
insufficient salaries, the badness of material, equipment, 
and teaching in our rural schools are open scandals in 
our elementary education. We rejoice to see how clearly 
Lord Haldane recognises these grievances. 

But improved administration and a wider opening of 
doors will not accomplish everything. It is hardly to 
be expected that the Union of Teachers should be expert 
judges of teaching methods, or should easily be brought 
to value radical reforms in the art which they profess, 
But we take it that many are liberal minded enough 
to recognise the importance of the stress Lord Haldane 
laid upon widening the meaning of the term education, 
so as to make it a simultaneous and harmonious training 
of al! the faculties, physical as well as intellectual and 
moral. Though his doctrine that “ not only the brain, 
but the eye, the ear, and the head could be the means 
of training the mind and moulding the character” is 
gaining wider formal acceptance every day, an immense 
amount remains to be done for an effective application of 
the principle. 

Granted that all or most of these reforms are 
urgently desirable, what are the chances of getting them 
carried into effect? This question at once confronts us 
with the issue of finance, which to many critics of the 
situation appears fundamental. Indeed, fundamental 
in one sense it is. You cannot reduce classes, raise the 
school age, train more teachers and pay them better, 
“free’’ the secondary schools, and furnish university 
education for all intelligent aspiring children of the 
people, without an enormous increase in public expendi- 
ture. Here at once the struggle between rates and taxes 
opens. Not unreasonably, we hold, the teachers demand 
that the national exchequer shall bear the bulk of the 
increase of expenses which their policy requires, at any 
rate until a readjustment has taken place between the 
functions of our local and central government which may 
relieve the local authorities of some of their existing 
obligations, and enable them to make more adequate 
contributions towards the distinctively local requirements 
of their schools. 

But the financial question, important doubtless in 
itself, is but an index of the greatest of all obstacles to 
education in this country, viz., the deficiency of interest 
and belief init. Lord Haldane pronounced the education 
question ‘“‘a matter of public safety.” But it would 
be absurd to suppose that in any section of the nation 
it is seriously regarded as such. If it were, we should 
not be spending three times as much upon material 
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defences as upon these intellectual and moral defences. 
The readiness on every side to sacrifice efficiency of educa- 
tion to considerations of religious feeling, to short- 
sighted business interests, to social caste, to athletics, 
even to militarism, attests the feebleness of our interest 
and belief in the advantages of intellectual training, the 
pursuit of even the tangible utilities of science, the 
pleasures of the mind, or the bearing of all these gains 
upon national efficiency. This, then, is the great edu- 
cation question—how to stir the stagnant pleasure-ridden 
population of this country to a reasonable measure of 
belief in, we will not say enthusiasm for, the value of ideas. 
We do not despair. There are signs of an awakening, a 
growing demand for serious and instructive literature 
among the educated sections of the workers ; some revival 
of interest in art and the drama as stimulants of thought 
and finer feeling ; some disposition of our churches to con- 
cern themselves increasingly with the intellectual as well 
as the moral aspects of the great social problems of current 
history. But much can be done to strengthen and con- 
solidate this movement for popular culture by a vigorous 
reconstruction of educational machinery undertaken by 
political leaders who possess the knowledge, sympathy, 
and imagination to realise the size of the need and of 
the opportunity. If some agreement can be reached 
which would remove this issue from the poisoned 
atmosphere of theology, it might at last secure the 
serious and impassioned attention of men and women of 
all parties, creeds, and classes. 





A Hondon Biarp. 


THERE is some little remark on the fact that the King 
has not yet paid a foreign visit. Probably this deference 
to custom will be paid after the now expected peace has 
been concluded. When the visits take place, there is a 
general hope and expectation that Germany will be 
included in them. 





Ir is clear that there will now be no statement of the 
extent to which our commitments to France under the 
Morocco episode took shape in military plans or action. 
Were not the facts somewhat as follows? The Cabinet 
was not united, but it never sanctioned a British land 
expedition to the Continent. The War Office and the 
Admiralty were also divided, the latter, through Mr. 
McKenna, energetically repelling the doctrine that the 
Navy should take part in an offensive movement, such 
as the escort of a British army to Belgian or French 
territory. At the same time, some dispositions were 
made, which (according to one account) involved the 
assignment of British officers to service in French 
territory. But, on the whole, it was unlikely that, failing 
a direct German attack on France, we should have 
tendered the latter any military aid. And, finally, the 
whole situation was governed by our understanding with 
France over Morocco, and is now at an end. 


Lorp WotsELey had so entirely dropped out of our 
public life for some years -before his death that one 





recalls his brilliant career with an effort. I see that one 
of the papers which records it mentions that he had 
outlived nearly all the members of the famous - 
“Wolseley gang.”’ But that is not the case. Butler, 

Buller, and Stewart, indeed, are gone, but not Wood (the 

most successful of all), or Ward, or Baden Powell. Nor 

is it true to say, as the “ Times’’ says, that Wolseley 

foresaw the stubborn resistance of the Boers. On the 

contrary, he shared the prevalent military notion that 

the younger Boers could not shoot, and were a demoralised 

race, and that .a speedy occupation of Pretoria was 

inevitable. But, as usual, he did his special work of 

organisation from the War Office admirably. 


His personality was rather cold, and he lacked 
Roberts’s imaginative qualities and magnetism with 
troops. But he was a first-rate manager of wars, 
methodical, clear-headed, thoughtful. It was a great 
triumph to him to succeed ‘‘ the Duke ’’ as Commander- 


in-Chief, though the position was fast becoming 
obsolete and nominal, and he fought hard for 
the position. The country owes to him the retention 


of short service, in which he was a firm and 
lifelong believer, and the preservation of the general 
features of the Cardwell system. Perhaps he over-used 
the press, and the long and bitterly expressed rivalry 
between the Wolseley school and the Roberts school did 
not precisely advance the efficiency of the Army. He 
was a good friend, and he had so true an eye for character 
that nearly all his young men turned out trumps. But 
there were rather too many of them. 


I suppose it would be as difficult to find a precedent 
for the reception given to Colonel Weston when he came 
up to take his seat for Kendal as it would be to find a 
parallel for the election itself. To complete the comedy, 
the new member ought to have countered both the 
chaffing invitation that met him from the Liberal quarter 
to take his place on the Ministerialist side, and an 
inhospitable Unionist reminder that he had been 
returned by Liberal votes, by retracing his steps to the 
neutral zone of the cross-benches. Certainly, Colonel 
Weston, with his spruce soldierly figure and amused 
expression, looked fit for that or any other breach of 
the political conventions. Possibly it is his sense of fun 
that has since prompted him to pitch his quarters on the 
fringe of the Tariff Reform enclave. 


Lapy Dorotay Nevit. will be remembered, if only 
because she was like no one else in the world in which 
she moved. There was something at once vivid and 
exquisitely natural in her personality. Even in age she 
retained a personal beauty which made one often glance 
up, in her drawing-room at Charles Street, from the tiny,’ 
smiling figure to Watts’s beautiful picture of her lovely 
youth. Save for the loss of bloom and coloring, the Lady 
Dorothy of the picture was not so unlike the existing 
Lady Dorothy as to make the marks of age appear 
effacing or distressing. Most of the insignia of youth, 
indeed, she carried with her to the last, but not ungrace- 
fully. If she loved pleasure, it was chiefly the pleasure 
of good talk ; if she was gay, it was the gaiety of wit. 
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Pouitics, I think, she really regarded as a joke. 
Her daughter was, of course, a great Primrose Leaguer, 
and she tried hard to be loyal to the family tradition, 
and to be a good Conservative. But she followed the 
passes of the game with too shrewdly cynical an eye to 
take it seriously, and if she had a personal prepossession 
it was for the company of Radicals and (fairly discreet) 
rebels. Chamberlainism she never feared; though she 
drew the line at Lloyd George, and disliked equally the 
yielding of the old aristocracy to the coming money power 
and the arrival of State Socialism. Most of the leaders of 
the elder school of Radicalism—Lord Morley, Frederic 
Harrison, Sir William Harcourt, and, at an earlier stage, 
Cobden (of whom she was very fond)—were her personal 
friends, and in the height of the passion about the Boer 
War, she never dropped one of them. She did not like 
the vulgar rich, or the dull, or the prudish ; and as her 
prejudices were intellectual rather than moral, I suppose 
she might be called (as she was called) a pagan. But 
she had the eminently Christian virtue of charitableness, 
and the charming natural gift of good nature. She did 
not aim at keeping a salon ; for she gave no conscious 
bent to her Sunday gatherings, save that she mixed her 
celebrities discreetly. What she did desire with all her 
soul was to avoid bores, and to feel that, as far as might 
be, she lived in the movement of life, and understood 
something of the people who directed or seemed to 
direct it. 


It was almost touch-and-go with the Ministerialist 
majority on Wednesday afternoon, and almost certainly 
with the Government, too, for it is hard to imagine how 
the loss of all the Votes in Supply at this period of the 
session could have been retrieved by any ordinary pro- 
cess of reversal by resolution. Indeed Liberal members 
generally would prefer to be driven a little harder at 
ordinary times than be exposed to periodical risks and 
alarms on surprise occasions. Special measures have 
now been taken to ensure that a sufficient majority 
should always be within call of the House. This, how- 
ever, might easily prove a delusive precaution. What is 
wanted is a majority large enough to cope with all con- 
tingencies, constantly on the spot, and, with the party 
in its present temper, the Whips, I am confident, would 
experience no difficulty in commanding this necessary 
security. 





Yer if the Consolidated Fund Bill had been put 
down at the end of business after getting the Speaker 
out of the chair on the Naval Vote, there would have 
been no difficulty at all. Or had there been any direct 
warning in the Whip issued in the morning members 
would, I imagine, have readily turned up. Unfortun- 
ately, the Liberal Whips seem to have no intelligence 
department, and fail to find out what game the 
Opposition are going to play. They were warned by 
private members that motors and taxis were rolling in 
at twenty minutes to four, and before that time they 
had no watchers at the door, and even allowed members 
to go away. Of course, there is a certain number of 
members who are slack, but there are quite enough 
who are ready to come if they are given proper warning. 

A Wavyrarer. 





Hite and Petters. 


THE CAUSEWAY AND THE LADDER. 


Rerormers are talking once more of the educational 
“ladder.’”’ It is a phrase which has about it a 
peculiarly English tone. One does not hear it spoken 
with a broad Northern accent, and the final “r’’ must 
never be trilled. It is a survival from the respectable 
generation which produced Samuel Smiles; it reeks of 
the Southern atmosphere of social distinctions. One can 
best visualise that ladder in the illuminating phrase of 
the Prussian monarch who talked of “the due super- 
position of classes.’’ It has become by some mischance 
a democratic catchword, and yet there goes with it 
always the depressing suggestion of a mist of ignorance 
and neglect amid which the ladder is providentially 
placed to provide for the few elect a way of escape, and 
with this suggestion goes the other, that the promising 
scholar who rises to the rare air and dizzy honors of the 
upper rungs leaves behind him the unworthy and 
unaspiring class from which he rose. A real democracy 
would seek for some way of escape more sociable and 
companionable than the ladder. The broad Scottish 
causeway, paved by the long labor of many generations 
and worn by the steps of a marching nation, is the 
greatest engineering feat of its kind. The people who 
built it succeeded in their work, because amid the 
poverty of lonely seas, barren acres, and coalfields which 
still were green, they thought out their problems in a 
common poverty, and solved them all unconscious of the 
superposition of the classes. Their ideal was not to 
place a ladder against the social pyramid, but to rear a 
nation in the intellectual love of God. A democratic 
Church with a metaphysical creed would not absolve the 
“halflin”” ploughboy from the discipline of its conten- 
tious theology, nor exclude him from his share in its 
hard-fought politics. The ploughman’s son climbed no 
lonely ladder if he “rose’’ to the pulpit or the 
professor’s chair. He walked a little further in the 
broad highway along which his grave father had 
measured many a long Scots mile before him. 

There comes to the memory of the writer the picture 
of what English educationists would call “ a single-school 
area,” as it existed some twenty years ago. Picture to 
yourself a commonplace village in Perthshire. It had no 
history, and, for the eye, it had no past. Not a church 
or a house in it tempted a lingering glance, and for 
beauty you must turn to the broad strath, with its red 
soil and silver oats, to the pine woods which made the 
air fragrant in its dilatory summers, to the tumbling 
river that rushed, brown and impetuous, from its High- 
land passes to the sober task of turning the wheels of 
our mills. We cherished none of the romances of obsolete 
ereeds and dying sects. It was a rather stirring little 
place, which counted itself modern, and lived, very con- 
scious of the nineteenth century, around a railway 
station, a weekly newspaper, and a public library. In its 
single school, the brain of the village was first exercised. 
It had no rivals or competitors. Two pleasant and enter- 
prising young ladies did, indeed, arrive, to start a school 
for the daughters of its more thriving citizens. The 
experiment failed, and they went sadly back to Edin- 
burgh. For the boys, no one even dreamed of providing 
an alternative education. They could learn in the 
“ public school” (as we called it, with a finer sense of 
words than the Southern usage) as much Latin and 
Euclid and French as their years could assimilate. Our 
plutocracy manufactured jute, but their sons sat, without 
a sense of incongruity, on the same benches as the half- 
timers who came and went, their hair whitened by jute- 
dust, past the time-keeper’s desk of their father’s mill. 
The children of ministers and doctors were sent to risk 
their refined manners among the mob, and it is a nice ques- 
tion whether they lost as much as they certainly gained. 
It was the tradition of the place, and twenty years ago it 
still walked in the ways of its fathers. When the 
school ‘‘ scaled,’’ the children, hurrying home—farmers’ 
and crofters’ sons together—to an outlying hamlet, would 
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pass the villas of the great, and hear from them as they 
passed by the roadside an anecdote of their own school- 
days in the old common school, which throve before the 
era of Education Acts. On the left of the Perth Road 
lived a colonel who had been through the Mutiny. On 
the right was a dazzling person who had talked with 
Indian Viceroys, and now would compare notes with the 
boys about their school-days in rooms filled with strange 
vases and bronzes from the East which he had ruled. But 
no one, to our vision, ever climbed a ladder and dis- 
appeared into the clouds. The village slater had a son 
who was, we were convinced, the rising advocate in Edin- 
burgh. What gave him still greater prestige, however, 
was the rumor that he had written the best text-book on 
Roman Law, and he was to be seen any day at holiday 
times, smoking his pipe, and “ cracking ’’ in the slater’s 
yard. In the carpenter’s shop across the way, it was at 
first a literary and then a scientific tradition that reigned. 
Among childish memories lives the recollection of how 
the gentle, white-haired old man, standing in his shirt- 
sleeves, with a plane in his hand, was pointed out by one 
of the ministers of the place as the finest literary critic 
he had ever met, and a man who could recite the whole of 
“In Memoriam.” His foreman, who had married a 
teacher in the “ public” school, became a lecturer in 
“ Extension ”’ classes, on natural science, and their boy, 
in due course, left one of the Scottish Universities with 
medals and honors, to become the principal of a newly- 
founded English college. 

The ‘‘ ladder ’’ was in actual fact the railway train 
which linked the village with its provincial metropolis. 
The children, boisterous and noisy, climbed into it in 
the darkness of winter mornings to make the daily 
journey to the High School, and their number must have 
risen, when a system of scholarships came into force, to 
something like a score. At each station and from each 
branch line came other groups of children, the girls 
hardly less numerous than the boys. On one platform 
was a boy who was the envy of his comrades, because a 
groom with a pony awaited him on summer evenings. 
At another, heavy and sleepy, with muddy, hob-nailed 
boots, which were the common joke of the school, would 
step into the train on Mondays a broad-shouldered lad, 
who had tramped his ten miles or more from a tiny 
upland farm in a glen whose name meant to us all the 
back of beyond. In one carriage you might see, insepar- 
able, the son of a mill-owner and a boy who came from 
a tiny cottage known to the youth of the village by 
reason of the sweets disposed for sale in its windows. 
Under the great Doric pillars of the High School, the 
village children met the youth of a big industrial town. 
It was in the main a middle-class school, rather proud 
of its record in preparing for the professions and the 
universities, and a little disdainful of those who came 
only for the utilitarian lore of its ‘‘ commercial’”’ or 
‘modern ’’ courses. But it showed, with a difference 
in the proportions, the same mixture of rich and poor. 
The rector’s son and the school janitor’s son were among 
its pupils. The Lord Provost’s children (he had just 
been knighted) were there with the children of clerks 
and mechanics in his mill. Every class had its 
contingent of boys drafted up with town’s scholarships 
from the elementary school. On the classical side, 
almost every lad worked with the knowledge that his 
entry into a University and a profession would depend 
on his winning a bursary in open competition. If these 
bursaries, which rarely exceeded £30 a year, nearly 
sufficed to meet the expenses of the brief session of a 
Scottish University (it used in those days to last a bare 
six months), it was because the majority of the students 
were poor men’s sons. They formed a society that 
expected no costly amusements, and set in their social 
intercourse a frugal and often abstemious standard of 
living. 

From the University came back the impulse which 
maintained the ambitions of the village school. The 
senior teachers, even in a “single-school area’’ of a 
parish on the borders of the Highlands, were almost 
invariably graduates. They brought with them to the 
village something of the distant fame of Edward Caird 
or Lord Kelvin. They came to occupy a position of 





leadership and influence, and found a society critical 
indeed of their attainments and pretensions, but ready 
after a due testing to honor in their persons the thought 
and learning which they had imbibed. They were 
received as of right into the intellectual aristocracy of 
the place, and they found, at the manse and by the 
doctor’s fireside, men who may have been their comrades 
in the class-rooms of the University. In that atmosphere 
of respect, in a society which honors knowledge even 
more than success, they kept the keenness of their minds 
alive. There was scope in their little village school for 
the genuine teacher’s ambitions. There are headmasters 
of village schools whose pride it is to transmit to their 
elder scholars and pupil teachers something of the love 
of letters and the passion for knowledge which they 
drank in themselves from their professors in Edinburgh 
or Glasgow. The world around them encourages them 
to regard their duties with a self-respecting seriousness. 
A people which has derived from modern legislation only 
the mechanism of education, where it had already the 
passion for learning and the respect for the learned, sees 
in them not so much the proletariat of the civil service, 
as the guardians of its most cherished national tradition. 





They erect no solitary and unsocial ladder. They are 
the engineers of a spacious turnpike road. 
THE POWER OF PASSION IN REVOLUTION. 


PsycHo.oey is certainly the most piquant of the modern 
sciences. For while most sciences are engaged in 
reducing to intelligible order some tract of hitherto 
obscure or irregular phenomena by bringing them within 
the reign of reason, psychology in the hands of its most 
popular exponents is largely devoted to exposing the 
incalculable character of psychical facts and events, and 
in disparaging the part that reason plays in bringing 
them about. This is perhaps partly due to a reaction 
against the premature simplification of the earlier 
rationalists, who hastened to extend the scientific deter- 
minism triumphant in the physical sciences to mental 
phenomena, without troubling to make any sufficient 
descriptive survey of the latter, or to consider the 
radical distinctions between the two groups. Intellec- 
tual men, theorising over causation and the laws of 
conduct, were naturally inclined to give an excessive 
prominence to the reasoning faculty and processes in the 
determination of conduct, and to regard feelings and 
sentiments as mere biases or interferences with the 
normal course by which reason acted as the guide of life. 
The accepted view of the desirability of such a close 
rational conduct, as a security of good moral and material 
order in society, gave a solid support to this ethical 
interpretation. Boom the power of reason, nourish it 
by popular education, give it a divine sanction, and it 
will prevail! True, that natural instincts and desires 
furnished the raw material of human energy. But they 
should and could be brought under the control of reason, 
and so directed to useful and pleasurable lines of con- 
duct in which the self-interest of the individual will be 
found contributory to the social welfare. 

The reaction was bound to come. When psychology 
left the study and went into the street, when real current 
happenings were brought under close inspection, when 
the easy generalities of descriptive history were subjected 
to minute tests, this early rationalism was soon exploded. 
The reaction in its turn has been necessarily excessive. 
Practical psychology, in its investigation of individual 
character and conduct, was led, partly by a legitimate 
selection of extreme cases, partly by the romance of 
abnormality, to pay great attention to eccentricities and 
extravagances of human nature, genius, criminality, 
insanity, hypnotism, divided personality, spiritualism, 
religious conversions, and other problems of the 
borderland. The whole trend of this procedure has been 
to break down the conception of personality as a compact, 
close-woven, and continuous thread, capable of planning 
and of carrying out a fairly consistent scheme of life, 
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motived in the main by a few dominant ideas and desires, 
and working by a reasonable adaptation of means to ends. 
Social psychology tends to a similar interpretation, when 
it takes for its subject-matter some great, sudden, 
dramatic turn in history. <A striking example of this 
tendency is given in a work by the eminent French 
sociologist, Gustave Le Bon, a translation of which is just 
published (“The Psychology of Revolution,” Fisher 
Unwin). Taking the facts of the French Revolution for 
his test case, M. Le Bon accuses the historians of a com- 
plete failure to understand the inner drama of the revolu- 
tion. This failure he attributes partly to their attempt 
to interpret the events by a rational logic, which is not 
really applicable either to the beliefs or the conduct in 
question, partly to the fact that, though the historians 
make a loud pretence of impartiality, they are themselves 
dupes of passionate prepossessions, which usurp in them 
the throne of reason. Only the scientific psychologist, it 
appears, can really be relied upon to use reason, and the 
result of his investigations is to strip history of practically 
all guidance that can be called rational. The older, 
simpler views of the Revolution, as the natural, rational 
sequence of events, in which the growing misery and 
oppression of ‘the people” furnished a fuel of chaotic dis- 
content, kindled by the inflammatory and subversive 
doctrines of philosophers and political thinkers, who 
turned the light of reason on to the obsolescent institu- 
tions of Throne, Church, and Federation, and thus 
evolved a violent demand for a new, reasonable order of 
Society, is dismissed as a complete falsification of the 
facts. The true logic of the Revolution, we are given to 
understand, is one in which reason is but an ornamental 
figurehead, the real motive power being not merely 
irrational in origin, but even repressing the reasoning 
faculty. The Revolution, as he shows it, is primarily 
a case of violent religious enthusiasm, the will of the 
People, the reign of Reason, the dogma of Natural 
Rights being endowed with the same sort of mystical 
sentiment which surrounded the Sacred Book and the 
right of private judgment in the Protestant Reformation. 
There was no constructive plan, no operative theory of 
ordered progress at any time, either in the leaders or 
the led. Leaders selected and paraded in speeches and 
documents high-sounding generalities which acquired 
a stimulative prestige, inflaming the “ religious”’ 
passion with all its intolerance and persecuting zeal, and 
its willingness to suffer and to die for what is falsely 
called “an idea.” Along with this mystical passion were 
intertwined the emotions of hate, fear, ambition, envy, 
vanity, fanned each to fury by the excitement of events 
and the dissolution of all social restraints. Besides all 
these, one must reckon with the crowd-mind, with its 
uncontrollable suspicions, fears, enthusiasms, and 
ferocity, a collective mind definitely lower and more 
irrational than that of the persons who compose it, and 
degrading by its dominion all restraints of individual 
judgment. 

Exceedingly interesting is M. Le Bon’s application 
of this analysis to the separate forces and phases of the 
Revolution. The proceedings of the Assembly, the 
Convention, the Directorate, are frankly stripped of all 
pretence of orderly reflective policy, and are treated as 
battle-grounds of passions and immediate interests, the 
dominant factor being the power of “handfuls” of 
formative, aggressive leaders to impose their will upon 
the mass of followers, and to change them on occasion 
from sheep to wolves. Prestige, or superstitious 
authority, is the chief instrument of power, and the 
extraordinary force it could be made to yield is illustrated 
by the practically absolute control over the nation which 
a tiny group of leaders or a single personality like 
Robespierre was able to exercise through the Jacobin 
Clubs, and which gave the commissaries of the Con- 
vention unlimited licence of wholesale murder in the 
provinces. This power of a few forceful personalities to dic- 
tatetoan heterogeneous assembly or a populace is, accord- 
ing to M. Le Bon, the great revolutionary secret. The 
sham-statesmen, orators, intriguers, poseurs, who came 
to the front, well understood how to wield the humani- 
tarian and rationalist phrases, invented by the 





philosophers, and endowed with the beginnings of 
sentimental prestige by the upper educated classes, so as 
to inflame the feelings of the populace. These formule 
of rational humanitarianism never had any real grip of 
the popular mind, still less the projects of reform to 
which such men as Turgot and Lafayette might have 
endeavored to apply them. 

The whole tendency of history, professing 
rationalism, has been towards a romantic representation 
of the Revolution. The doctrine of ‘‘ fatality ’’ applied 
to give a logical and even a moral justification to the 
actual course of events, M. Le Bon dismisses as belonging 
to this romantic view. ‘‘ The theory of revolutionary 
fatality is only useful to justify violence by presenting 
it as inevitable. Whether we are dealing with science 
or with history, we must beware of the ignorance which 
takes shelter under the shibboleth of fatalism. Nature 
was formerly full of fatalities which science is slowly 
contriving to avoid. The function of the superior man 
is, as I have shown elsewhere, to avert such calamities.’’ 
Unfortunately, it is not easy to understand, on M. Le 
Bon’s theory of history, how his really superior man is to 
acquire the necessary prestige. For the low opinion he 
has, not merely of the crowd mind, but of the populace 
even in its more normal condition, precludes any hope 
of reasonable selection of leaders. Indeed, the view 
which the ‘‘ psychology ’’ presents is fatal to any theory 
of the validity of democracy. The outlook he presents 
for France is extremely gloomy. ‘‘ If we wished to sum 
up in a word the great transformations which have been 
effected in France by a century of riots and revolutions, 
we might say that individual tyranny, which was weak 
and therefore easily overthrown, has been replaced by 
collective tyrannies, which are very strong and difficult 
to destroy. To a people avid of equality and habituated 
to hold its Governments responsible for every event, 
individual tyranny seemed insupportable, while a 
collective tyranny is readily endured, although generally 
more severe. The extension of the tyranny of the State 
has, therefore, been the final result of all our revolutions 
and the common characteristic of all systems of govern- 
ment which we have known in France. This form of 
tyranny may be regarded as a racial ideal, since successive 
upheavals in France have only fortified it.”’ 

It does not seem to occur to M. Le Bon that what he 
calls “a collective tyranny ’’ made by a people “ avid 
of equality,’’ may turn out to be a very good thing, if it 
be really collective, and the equality sought and attained 
be substantial. The so-called “tyranny of the State’”’ 
may surely be a free expression of the popular will, pro- 
vided that the collective power is real, not nominal, and 
that its exercise is guided by some measure of instinctive 
or conscious wisdom. Even if reason plays so insignifi- 
cant a part as he imputes to it in the actual process of a 
revolution, that psychology of the abnormal cannot be 
taken as a sufficient ground for repudiating reason as a 
growing and a genuine power in the normal conduct of 
individuals or peoples. Is there not something self- 
contradictory or intellectually suicidal in this claim of 
psychology, by a professedly scientific analysis, to dispose 
of the claims of reason? Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 
Who shall guarantee the reasonability of this psycho- 
logical theory ? 





A HAMLET BORN. 


“You must play Hamlet,’’ said Irving many years ago 
to a young beginner in his company, and it was only 
another instance of that great actor’s generosity, and 
freedom from envious fears. For Irving’s own Hamlet 
was not at that time old, and though he had won great 
reputation with it, many disputed his interpretation, and 
some still mocked. The present writer must confess him- 
self unable to judge of that astonishing performance. His 
parents and other decent people in his Northern town 
always spoke of Shakespeare as “‘ an immoral book,” and 
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of the theatre as “the gate of Hell.” So when Irving 
brought “ Hamlet” to the town, he went to the gallery 
six nights in succession, bribing the dog, and climbing in 
again over the back gate. The consequence was that to 
him Hamlet is Irving, and he has never since been able 
to read the great speeches of the play without recalling 
unconsciously Irving’s peculiar intonation and fine 
gestures. He has seen every other Hamlet of importance, 
including Sarah Bernhardt’s, and all except one were 
good. But still it was always Irving that he heard, even 
in the one that was not good; and, in the play scene, 
Irving’s voice still seems to him actually to sound through 
the theatre, especially in the lines which Irving used to 
repeat after the player with increasing passion—the 
“dozen or sixteen lines ’’ which he supposed Hamlet him- 
self to have inserted. 

So that, perhaps, the present writer is hardly a fair 
judge of any other actoreither. But he can well understand 
how right, as well as how generous, Irving was in sud- 
denly saying to Mr. Forbes Robertson all those years 
ago, “ You must play Hamlet.’ Indeed, it is not hard 
to understand ; for in Mr. Forbes Robertson, Nature has 
at last succeeded in creating Hamlet, though, as usual, 
she has been slow about her business, and comes up with 
her handiwork three centuries late. Like panting Time, 
she has toiled after Shakespeare, but not like panting 
Time, in vain. In Mr. Forbes Robertson, she has pro- 
duced the very model of all that every sane man or 
woman imagines Hamlet to have been. If the old legend 
were true, and in Shakespeare’s own time she could give 
him nothing better than fat little Burbage, so that the 
Queen was made to libel her son just to suit the actor’s 
figure, it would indeed be an irony of time. We do not 
for a moment accept the legend. ‘“‘ He’s fat and scant of 
breath!’’ Read “ He’s faint ’—read anything you like, 
except “fat.’’ As Goethe cried, “None of your fat 
Hamlets for us!” But, no matter what actor Shakes- 
peare may have chosen for the part, we can imagine with 
what joy he would have come upon Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
had it not been for the mere accident of three intervening 
centuries. Not a great matter, after all, as time goes. 
Only six ordinary lives put end to end, and Shakespeare 
might himself have seen that slim and gracious figure, 
have heard that exquisite voice, sounding all beautiful 
modulations, and have known the fine and sympathetic 
face, capable of sorrow and solemnity, touched with the 
pale cast of thought. 

We cannot doubt that at such a meeting Shakespeare 
himself would have taken Irving’s words, and suddenly 
have cried, “You must play Hamlet!” There is no 
need to criticise a great performance so often praised, and 
so widely known. It seems incredible that England has 
now the last opportunity of witnessing it, for it is as 
great as ever, and shows no trace of weakening or age. 
If it is good to leave off while power is at its height, just 
as they say it is best to cut love short while passion 
dominates, we must acquiesce, and make our loss, as Mr. 
Shaw said, an occasion for a fast rather than feasting. 
But there is no more to be said about the actor and his 
embodiment of one of the noblest of created spirits. 

Nor can one now hope to say anything that others 
have not said about that spirit himself. It is only a man 
like Bishop Blougram’s Gigadibs who believes he can see 
two points in Hamlet’s soul unseized by the Germans yet. 
Not that we should go to German professors nowadays for 
illumination, if by “the Germans’’ Browning meant 
critics like Gervinus, as he probably did. For Gervinus 
maintained that the real tragedy of the drama lay in the 
contrast of Hamlet, as the type of an advanced and 
polished civilisation, with the rude barbarism of a 
primitive age, whereas the Danish Court, which Shakes- 
peare has painted with peculiar care, is far from being 
primitive or barbaric. Certainly, there was a good deal 
of drinking, but so there was even in the over-refined 
circles of the eighteenth century ; so there was among the 
early Victorians; so there is in England still. Drink is 
not an exclusively primitive habit. Nor is murder, as 
Shakespeare knew from the tales of Italy’s most artistic 
and cultivated cities; and it was always his own times 
that Shakespeare drew, having no interest at all in 
historic imagination or antiquarian research. Polonius 





belongs rather to a Chesterfield’s age than to savagery. 
Guildenstern and Rosencrantz are more like Tadpole and 
Taper than rude and hardy Norsemen. As Goethe said, 
they represent the atmosphere of an over-civilised Court, 
enfeebled by etiquette and intrigue. When it was pro- 
posed to omit one of these courtier characters, he pro- 
tested, in language which we despair of translating 
adequately. ‘You cannot represent,” he said, “the 
intention of these two men by only one character. It isin 
small points like this that Shakespeare’s greatness is 
seen :— 

“Dieses leise Auftreten, dieses Schmiegen und Biegen, 
dieses Jasagen, Streicheln und Schmeicheln, diese Behendigkeit, 
dies Schwinzeln, diese Allheit und Leerheit, diese rechtliche 
Schurkerei, diese Unfiahigkeit, wie kann sie durch Einen 
Menschen ausgedriickt werden? ”’ 

Such people, he continues, are only possible in polite 
society ; they are Society itself; and Goethe had seen 
a good deal of the society of Courts. It was not from 
primitive manners that Denmark suffered. The State 
was rotten with decadence rather than barbarism. With 
the one exception of Horatio (and he was a sceptic) there 
was not one, from Ophelia to the Queen, or from Osric 
to Laertes, but was rotten with the vices of over-civilised 
society. The Church was rotten, too, and the people 
were beginning to find out both Church and Court. 

It is a tragic situation that Hamlet should find 
himself almost alone in a State, not barbaric, but so 
rotten. On all sides he scents the taint of society’s 
affectation, false politeness, and insincerity. Only with 
a fellow-student and a player can he associate in happy 
freedom. He is himself touched with a refinement which 
a rough world would think over-sensitive. His pursuits 
have been intellectual, and even when his whole ideal of 
existence has been shattered, he is always longing to 
return to them, and he finds his only happiness with 
those who once shared their pleasure. He has the 
reflective and imaginative mind to which violent action is 
instinctively abhorrent. We feel the same abhorrence 
in the kindred minds of Macbeth and Brutus, and it is 
noticeable that, next to Hamlet, Macbeth, who came 
to be called a bloody butcher, possessed the most. poetic 
nature and said the most beautiful things. All abhorred 
violence, as the intellectual, or, if you will, the literary, 
disposition always abhors it; partly because the intel- 
lectual temperament is itself open to reason, and usually 
very placable. So Brutus said in the familiar lines :— 

**O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire; 


Who, much enforcéd, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.” 


Such a temperament abhors violence as something 
unreasonable and uncouth, obtruding itself into the 
beautiful world of ideas and exquisite phrases. It is 
always tempted to believe that a thing is done when it 
has been said in the perfection of language. This 
beautiful type of character, that reaches its finest flower 
in Hamlet, but is found frequently in the other plays, may 
always be counted upon for the deepest thoughts, the 
noblest sayings; and it always appears to hope that 
thoughts and words, especially if carefully noted down 
on tablets, will suffice to put things right. The tragedy 
comes when, after the very best possible words have been 
uttered, the unreasonable and uncouth deed still stands 
staring in front, obtruding among all the intellectual 
and comfortable uses of the world. All the more because 
violence is abhorrent to such natures does it begin to 
oppress and obsess them. Continually seeking to avoid 
it, and to find excuse for going no further with that 
impending deed, they are recurrently driven towards it 
by their own fears; especially by their own fear of 
cowardice. 

We see it in Macbeth, and still more clearly in 
Hamlet. On a sudden emergency he was no coward. 
During that strange voyage to England (by far the most 
perplexing action in the play) he was the very first to 
board the pirate ship. No Boy Scout could have been 
quicker or more unreflecting. That is the sort of action 
that gives no time or place for argument. It does not 
overturn existence ; it calls for no second thoughts. But 
when that glaring deed of vengeance confronts him again, 
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it is the knowledge of a certain cowardice of mind and 
habit that shames Hamlet most. ‘‘ It cannot be,’’ he 
says :-— 
“It cannot be 

But I am pigeon-livered and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter; or, ere this, 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave’s offal.” 
And again, in the greatest of the soliloquies :— 


** Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 
A thought, which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward,—I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, This thing’s to do.” 


The fear of cowardice, and the fear of habit—those 
are the two forces which most constrain the noblest types 
of the intellectual spirit into the abhorrent regions of 
action and violence. Hamlet was conscious of both. 
He knew the power of custom—‘‘ That monster, custom, 
who all sense doth eat—of habits devil.’?’ When first 
the Ghost had confirmed his darkest prophecies, he knew 
that his only hope was to erase all habit from his life, 
and dedicate the future to that one insistent, intruding, 
and unreasoning deed of vengeance alone. ‘‘ Yea,’’ he 
cried :— 

“Yea, from the table of my memory 

I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix’d with baser matter.” 


The trouble was that those trivial fond records refused 
to be erased. Like a fair palimpsest, they remained 
beneath the black and threatening behest of violence, 
and were always peering through. 

“A costly vase’’ (to quote Goethe’s well-known 
criticism again) ‘‘ in which a tree has been planted. The 
roots expand; the vase,is shattered.’’ But the nature 
of the deed rather than its size shattered the costly vase 
of Hamlet’s spirit. For it was a deed unconscionable, 
hideous, defiling earth and sky—a deed that must reveal 
and establish a mother’s shame as well as a father’s 
murder. A straightforward, open-hearted deed—why, 
even to the intellectual, even to the most precious of 
literary temperaments, that perhaps still remains a 
possibility. And it was not merely through the common 
weakness or hesitation of the frail and inactive nature 
that Hamlet so long refrained, and was shattered at the 
last. For a soldier—a man of royal courage—young 
Fortinbras ordained the funeral :— 

** Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage; 

For he was likely, had he been put on, 

To have proved most royally; and, for his passage, 

The soldier’s music and the rites of war, 

Speak loudly for him.” 
It is not to such music and the volleys of soldiers over 
the grave that an ineffectual and hesitating man, com- 
parable only to some broken, costly vase, is rightly 
buried at the end. 





GREEN SECRETS. 


Tue woods that slope into the snug valley, climb the lime- 
stone hills, and run along the sky-line, are everywhere 
throbbing with a faint suspicion of green that is felt 
rather than seen. The coldly correcting eye says of the 
larch wood that its stippled sea is “ practically ’’ as grey 
as it was yesterday, the waves perhaps a little smokier, 
but smoke is not green, the area of the wood apparently 
larger, as though by halation, the brown a little airier, 
but still as purely a purplish, whitish brown as it was 
yesterday. But see where a single larch points its chaste 
spire right in the midst of a beech wood. Well, there is 
no more to be said about it than that it is green. 

There is less doubt about it when we enter the wood. 
The green is the least part of the growth, yet the tiny 
needles have started. They are holding themselves back 
to give a full chance to the blossom, the round, yellow 
cushions of the male that will shower the world with 





pollen, and the crimson cone-foundations of the female. 
It is yellow and crimson that are striking out of the larch 
woods, and before the real, eye-touching powder of 
brightest, palest green comes we shall have the beauty 
of fairy lamps and the ecstasy of the resinous pollen. It 
is those trees, here and there, that are not old enough or 
for some other reason will not have blossoms this year 
that are starting ahead of the bearers in pure green. 
There are blackthorns of the same disposition. It is the 
duty of sloe-trees just now to be bursting out of brown 
madder into candid white, all without showing a tinge of 
the green that will follow the blossom and hide the fruit 
tillit is purple. But the brightest spots in the hedgerow 
are made by bachelor blackthorns that, having no 
blossoms to care for, can be as frantically green as they 
like. To be green, good bachelor blackthorn, is not 
everything. The true great bud of spring covers not 
merely a leaf, but a perfectly organised spray, with twigs, 
stipules, stems, nurses and guards to the central blossom, 
but for which all the green in the world would be useless. 

It is finished all too soon, this wonder of the opening 
that gives its name to the month of April. We know the 
winter tree, in its architecture of repeated bisection, infi- 
nitely varied according to species and according to indi- 
vidual, and the summer tree with its billows of foliage. 
The transit from one to the other, slow as it is, yet 
baffles the eye like the quick change of the conjuror. 
Some familiar tree beneath the window yields its secret 
fairly well, but it is only one of hundreds. We are never 
tired of watching the boldly designed and easily seen 
horse-chestnut open its bundles, throwing away the 
sticky wrapping, then showing a pair of five-fingered 
hands, within them another pair, and at last the many- 
branched candle-stick of blossom. We look on the pear- 
tree bud, knowing what it is to be, and wondering each 
year how it is going to arrive at that honeycomb of 
blossom, surrounded with satin leaves. In these ever so 
many years we have not learnt exactly through what 
stages the oak comes to the golden tassels that must be if 
there are to be acorns. 

In a book of “ Trees and How they Grow ’’ (Cassell), 
Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall shows with the usual photographs 
and unusually interesting words the unfolding of spring’s 
arboreal treasures. From the blossom the way leads 
inevitably to the fruit, and thence to the starting of a 
new tree, just as full of varied interest, and perhaps even 
less seldom noticed. We see, because we cannot help it, 
the little sycamores standing as thick as mustard under 
the old tree, and proceeding from the simple seed-leaves to 
the first baby edition of the mature maple pattern. 
There is more, however, to be looked for. Says Mr. 
Nuttall :— 

“At the beginning of things, there lie among the grass 
scores and scores of dry, brown balls, about the size of small 
peas, to every one of which is attached a great brown wing of 
rather transparent texture, but braced along and across by 
ribs. Presently, out of each little ball there cautiously creeps 
a tiny, whitish filament, which at once turns downwards, and 
seeks to pierce the ground. Now, the spring wind moves briskly 
over the field, and as it does so it lifts the wing slightly to and 
fro, and thus helps to screw the white, rigid filament into the 
earth. . . . By this time the wing is being carried proudly 
aloft, and all around a crowd of the quaimiest objectse—like 
fairy dwarfs of the underworld—has arisen. Each is standing 
on its one white leg; each has a great head enclosed in a cap 


surmounted by the huge wing in question, and none of them 
has any body to speak of.” 


It is at the awakening of the seed or the bud that 
we are compelled to see that the tree is alive in a way 
that rather closely approaches the life of the animal. 
To stand in full garb and passively absorb carbonic acid 
gas, abstracting the carbon and letting the oxygen go 
free, is (though without it no animal life whatever can 
go farward) almost a chemical rather than a vital 
performance. It is almost thus that zinc abstracts the 
sulphur and oxygen from sulphuric acid, and lets the 
hydrogen go free. It needs an Ovid to persuade us that 
the tree, stock-still in the field and living as the breeze 
determines, is a nymph that has only lost the power of 
motion. But when the tree sets artful traps for the 
wind, persuades it to carry love messages from distant 
flower to flower, carefully fits its seed with wings more 
exactly and beautifully constructed than the sails of the 
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human aeroplane, gets the wind not only to carry them 
but to screw them into the ground and wrench the 
coverings from the young seed-leaves, it gains for itself 
a new respect and consideration. These contrivances are 
not fit subjects for Mr. Essenhigh Corke’s wonderful color 
photography, and of his fifteen plates, only four have to 
do with the blossom. The grand coup d’e@il has every- 
where for its subject full-leaved summer or the hectic 
flush of autumn. 

Yet we know plenty of spring landscapes that are 
as inspiring as the red beeches of Burnham, or the silver 
birches of Aberfeldy. There are the pear orchards of 
Herefordshire seen from the slopes of the Malverns, a 
foam of white loveliness as far as the eye can reach ; the 
amber-breaking beeches of Buckinghamshire, every tree 
in its own stage of loveliness, and among them “‘ the wild 
white cherry,’’ different, but no more beautiful than 
those ‘‘ primrose mountains ”’ ; the silver shuttlecocks of 
the white-beam, the smoking, love-sick yews, the crimson 
blossoming elms, and, in brief, the opening of every tree 
that grows. They are more easily known apart in spring 
than at any other time, because the essential character- 
istics of any living thing are most marked at the renewal 
of its youth. 

The tree is not entirely an individual ; it is a State. 
Its leaves are its citizens. It is the nature of each to 
struggle against its neighbor, but always for the good of 
the community. If any one leaf had its way, it would 
become a super-leaf sufficient for the whole needs of the 
tree, and smothering the others out of existence. Some- 
times, as when a black poplar is shooting up after 
lopping, this megalomania is to an extent permitted. 
Not only are the leaves twice the usual size, but their 
spheres of influence are undefined. There is overlapping 
and effective struggle. But in the mature, unmaimed 
tree, the communal control, whether it be central or 
democratic, is nearly complete. The functions of each 
unit of each spray are determined as precisely as the 
functions of the units of a football team. These are the 
large and heavy forwards that shall stand in the forefront 
and do the bulk of the work, those are the half-backs 
that shall fill the spaces that there must be in a pattern 
of round or oval leaves. When the stalk has grown far 
enough to place its blade in the fore-ordained position, 
its supplies are stopped, though a neighbor stalk may go 
twice as long and carry a blade twice as large. Some 
potential leaves are condemned to be only stipules or 
even scales that fall off at the first touch, and have no 
more to do with the summer’s work. There is scarcely 
any grumbling. We can hardly say there is none, for 
we often find such things as the bracts of a rose that have 
grown into full leaves, stamens that have become petals, 
and so on. Yet the overwhelming wonder of the tree 
is the perfect organisation of the many parts (all of them 
essentially leaves) for the multiple work of carrying on 
the work of the whole. 





Short Studies. 


SAFETY. 


THERE were many terrors hidden in the heart of Mr. 
Timms; but they all came from one dreadful thought. 
Supposing that one day he should be unable to work, 
what would become of him? If he were to fall ill, or 
meet with an accident, or if his employers were suddenly 
to become bankrupt, what would become of him? He 
would waken at night, crying out in fear because of some 
horrible dream in which he saw himself dismissed from 
the service of Messrs. Carlingford & Company for one 
reason or another. Sometimes it was because his 
accounts had become muddled ; and when he dreamt that 
dream, he invariably hastened early to the office, and in 
a sort of delirium went through his ledgers to make certain 
that they were in order, that the last figure had been 
entered, the last total calculated. At other times, he 
dreamt that old age had come upon him, and that his 





employers had, with regret, informed him that they 
required the services of a younger and more vigorous man. 

In such dreams, they would say to him that he had 
been a loyal servant, and that they were very reluctant to 
part with him, but, they would add, competition was 
very keen, and the firms that survived had to employ 
the sharp-witted. They always regretted that their 
finances did not permit of a pension being paid to him, 
but they begged to be allowed to present him with the 
sum of twenty pounds and their good wishes for his future 
happiness. From such dreams, Mr. Timms would 
awake in a sweat; he would spring out of bed, and run 
swiftly to his mirror to see whether grey hairs had grown 
up like tares among wheat to destroy him. . . . If 
he were to meet with an accident or to become sick, 
Messrs Carlingford & Company would probably continue 
to pay his salary to him for a few months. . They 
had been known to pay a salary to a man who was ill 
for six months. But supposing Mr. Timms were 
to be unwell for more than six months? Supposing he 
were to contract some incurable complaint ? They 
could not be expected to continue paying a salary to him 
for the remainder of his life! And then his savings 
would begin to shrink. And when they had gone! 

What Mr. Timms feared most of all was that some 
day he might give way to his moods. At intervals, he 
had an extraordinary desire to seek adventures. 
Generally, these desires came at the end of each quarter 
when work was heaviest. He would be sitting quietly at 
the desk at nine or ten o’clock at night, perhaps (for at 
the end of the quarter there was a great deal of overtime 
work), and suddenly, just when he was busy writing 
‘“E. & O.E.’’ at the foot of an account, he would feel 
something inside him urging him to do the most 
preposterous things. The something would say, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you go out and enjoy yourself? Go to a theatre 
or a music-hall, or a concert, or a public-house! Do 
something to show that you are alive! . . .’’ Allof 
which was extremely silly ; for supposing he were to take 
the advice of the something inside him !—supposing he 
were to go to the public-house, for example, and were 
to get drunk! Well, that would be dreadful! Mr. 
Carlingford might see him just at the moment he was reel- 
ing out of the public-house into the street ; and he might 
think that he was in the habit of getting drunk. 
Supposing, too, he were to get drunk, he might get into 
trouble with the police. ; Even if he were to 
escape the eye of Mr. Carlingford, and were not to get 
into trouble with the police, he would be certain to wake 
in the morning with a very bad headache. He might be 
tempted to lie in bed longer than was right, and so he 
would be late at the office, and a red line would be drawn 
against his name in the attendance book, a thing that 
had never happened, except on foggy mornings, during 
the whole of his career in the service of Messrs. Carling- 
ford & Company. Even if he were not so tempted, the 
headache would make him less able to perform his work 
accurately and expeditiously, and Mr. Carlingford might 
notice this. Mr. Carlingford would be sure to observe 
an error or a piece of carelessness in his work, much more 
likely, indeed, to do so in his case than in the case of 
Morrison, who frequently came late to the office and very 
often made mistakes. That was the penalty of being 
strictly accurate; an error was more noticeable than in 
the case of the careless. Mr. Carlingford would be sure 
to say, ‘‘ Hilloa, Timms, what’s this? A mistake! 
You’re not up to the mark this morning! . . .”’ And 
then they would begin to make remarks, Mr. Carlingford 
and the Company, and shake their heads, and say, 
“ Timms is getting on in years, or ge ting slack, or is less 
careful than he used tobe! . . .” 

That’s what would come of doing anything so silly 
as was suggested by the thing inside him. 

Mr. Timms was always able to point this out clearlv 
to the thing inside him, but he was mightily afraid of it 
all the same ; for he suspected that some day it might be 
too strong to be reasoned with. He remembered with 
alarm that on one occasion, when he was auite a young 
man, it had startled him out of his wits by suggesting 
to him that he should marry a very nice young person 
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who had been employed as a typist by Messrs. Carlingford 
& Company. It had carried him so far off his balance 
that he had actually spoken to her in office hours about 
matters that were not really relevant to the affairs of 
Messrs. Carlingford & Company. He shuddered when 
he thought that, one afternoon, the Company had come 
in quickly and unexpectedly and found him standing by 
Miss Gordon’s side. Fortunately, he had the presence 
of mind to take up a batch of bills, and pretend to be 
explaining them to her; but he received such a shock 
that he had never ventured to talk to her quite so care- 
lessly again. Once he had taken Miss Gordon to tea, 
and they had talked for a long while about the office. 
Then Miss Gordon had invited him to her home, and she 
and her mother (for she was fatherless) had talked so 
long about the office that it had grown late, and so they 
asked him to stay to supper. Then one Saturday, he 
asked Miss Gordon if she would care to go to a theatre 
with him, and she had said she would. They went to 
see a thing called ‘‘ Iolanthe,’’ which he could not help 
thinking was somewhat foolish ; but Miss Gordon said it 
was awfully nice, and that the music was awfully nice, 
and that the girl who played the part of ‘‘ Iolanthe”’ 
was awfully nice. She had said she was awfully fond 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, the gentlemen, he discovered 
from the programme, who were responsible for 
“‘Tolanthe.’’ She had seen several of their pieces, and 
liked them awfully much: she thought they were all 
awfully nice; and her mother thought sotoo. . . . 

He took her to tea at a tea-house in the Strand, 
and when they separated, she told him that she thanked 
him very much, and that she had ‘had an awfully nice 
time. 

He remembered it so well. He had gone home that 
evening feeling that a life passed continually in the 
society of Miss Gordon would be very pleasant. He 
remembered distinctly the sense of loneliness he had had 
as he ascended the stairs of the lodging-house in Camber- 
well where he lived ; how dingy his bed-sitting-room had 
seemed, and how tasteless and sloppy Miss Squibb’s food 
was. The thing inside him kept on saying, ‘‘ Risk it, 
man, risk it! Two can live as cheaply asone. Risk it, 
man, risk it!’? He had finished the repulsive food 
provided by Miss Squibb, and then had gone into the 
street again. He remembered that he walked aimlessly 
about, listening to the thing inside him saying, ‘‘ Risk 
it, man, risk it!’’ until, to his amazement, he found 
himself standing outside the door of Miss Gordon’s home. 
His hand was raised to the knocker, when suddenly he 
said to the thing inside him, ‘‘ But supposing I were to 
lose my job, or fall sick, or something, what would become 
of me with a wife and perhaps children!’’ And his 
hand had fallen away from the knocker, and he had 
turned and fled back to the dingy bed-sitting-room that 
he hired from Miss Squibb. . . . 

Miss Gordon went away from the office of Messrs. 
Carlingford & Company soon after that, and he never 
saw her again. He remembered that he had taken her 
hand as she went out of the office on the last day of her 
engagement, and that he said. ‘‘ Good-bye ’”’ to her, and 
wished her good luck. He remembered that she had 
looked up at him for a moment or two with a queer, 
questioning look in her eyes, and that she had stood in 
silence as if she were waiting for him to say something 
else. And then she had gone away. He 
supposed she had married. Perhaps she was dead ! 

That was the kind of thing the thing inside him was 
always urging him to do. Morrison had married, and 
Morrison was poor. Of course, Mr. Timms, too, was 
poor, but that wasnot the point. Morrison was harassed ; 
Morrison’s wife was always ill, or one of the children was 
ill, or something or other. Then one of the children died. 
. . . Of course, he was very sorry for Morrison when 
that happened, but he could not help thinking how 
fortunate he was to be spared all that trouble. When 
he reflected on the approach of old age and disaster, he 
was comforted to some extent by the thought that such 
things would be worse for Morrison than they were likely 
to be for him. 

One day, a junior clerk in the office, a very nice 
young man by the name of Cook, pitched his pen on the 





| rolled out. 


face of a clean page of a ledger, and swore horribly. 
“I’m fed up with this life,’ he said, and swinging 
himself off his desk, he went to the coat-peg, and began 
to put on his coat and hat. 

“* But it’s not lunch-time yet! ’’ said Mr. Timms to 
him, wonderingly. 

“TI know that,’’ Cook replied. ‘‘ I’m off. 
going to Canada or hell or somewhere out of this. 
sick of clerking! ”’ 

Mr. Timms had asked Cook questions about Canada. 
Had he any friends there? Had he been promised, 
definitely promised, employment there? What prospects 
had he? To his horror, Cook answered that he had not 
any friends in Canada, that he had not any definite or 
indefinite promise of work there, and that his prospects 
were nil. 

“* But it’s madness,’’ he urged, ‘‘ to throw up a fairly 
safe job for a risky thing like Canada! ’’ 

** You’ve got to take risks sometimes,’’ said Cook 
obstinately. 

“* Wait till you’re older,’’ replied Mr. Timms, ‘‘ and 
you'll know better! ’’ 

And then Cook said a remarkable thing. ‘‘ Yes, I 
know,’’ he answered gloomily. ‘‘ They always say that; 
and then when you’re old, you’re too cowardly to know 
better! ”’ 

Mr. Timms was too busy trying to understand what 
this meant to notice that Cook had gone off, and it was 
not until Mr. Carlingford called for the young man that 
he realised what had happened. 

*‘'Where’s Cook?’’ Mr. Carlingford demanded 
angrily, for he had been kept waiting a long time, a 
minute or so. 

“‘T think he’s gone to Canada, sir!’’ replied Mr. 
Timms. 

“To where? ’’ exclaimed Mr. Carlingford. 

Mr. Timms explained what had happened. 

“‘ Are his books all right?’’ said Mr. Carlingford, 
and when he had been reassured, he nodded his head, 
and went back to his office. ‘‘ Silly young ass! ’’ he said. 

Cook had written to Mr. Timms some months after- 
wards, and had stated he was getting on well. ‘‘ It was 
rotten at first,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ but this is worth it! Why 
don’t you come, too! ’’ 

Mr. Timms replied to Cook’s letter, and stated very 
precisely that it would be absurd to give up a 
comparatively safe post for a positively uncertain thing. 
It had happened that Cook had succeeded, but there was 
no guarantee that he, Timms, would also succeed. He 
was olderthan Cook. . . . 

Then the dreadful thing happened. Messrs. 
Carlingford & Company became bankrupt, and Mr. 
Timms was without employment. In a kind of despera- 
tion, he tramped from office to office in search of work, 
but always he was told that a younger man was required. 
He would go home in the evening and calculate the 
amount of his savings. He quitted the house of Miss 
Squibb, and took a cheaper lodging. He estimated the 
number of weeks he could live on a pound a week without 
work, and found that his savings would suffice for a year 
and a half. After that? He became frenzied 
when six months had gone by, and he was still 
unemployed. He tried to live on less than a pound a 
week, and he removed to a still cheaper lodging. One 
day he felt a curious pain, and he ran desperately to a 
doctor. ‘‘ If I don’t take care of myself,’’ he said, ‘‘ I 
may be unable to look for work at all, and then what 
will become of me?’’ He went into the doctor’s surgery, 
and sat down in the waiting-room to wait his turn. He 
fingered the pages of an old illustrated paper that was 
lying on the table, and found himself getting confused 
over a picture of stalactites and stalagmites that someone 
had found in a fearful cave in Africa. ‘‘ Queer things,’’ 
he was muttering to himself, when the doctor summoned 
him to him. ° 

He came out of the surgery with a smile on his face. 
The lines about his mouth and eyes seemed to have been 
His nervousness and alarm had gone, and in 


I’m 
I’m 


| their place was calm. He glanced about him fearlessly, 
| and when he said ‘‘ Good-day!’’ to the doctor, he said 


it jauntily. 
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‘** Plucky chap, that!’’ said the doctor, as he shut 
the door behind him. 

‘* Thank God! ’’ said Mr. Timms; ‘‘ Oh, thank God. 
I’m safe now! ”’ 

And in three months he was dead. 
Sr. Joun G. Ervine. 


Art. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM AGAIN. 


Tue latest movement in painting has forsaken the 
highway of tradition, and if we are to believe the 
agonised and angry vociferations of the schools, has 
already got itself bogged in as slimy and hopeless a quag- 
mire as Jack-o’-Lantern ever beguiled a_ short-cut 
traveller into crossing. There are points about Post- 
Impressionism which tempt the spectator, wise after its 
advent, to fancy he must have prophesied it, so 
completely does it express a reaction against the 
tendencies of a century in which science, history, and 
commercialism have had it too much their own way. 
This praise of the pictures of children, who do not copy 
what they see so much as draw a line round their con- 
ceptions, this admiration for the art of barbarous and 
primitive man, which would be no doubt enthusiastically 
extended to the works of glacial or palzozoic children, if 
such were discoverable, is, on its negative side, a protest 
—a protest against the schools. ‘‘ Down with the 
professional artist; freedom for the amateur’’ may be 
read, almost as clearly as a device upon a banner, across 
the very posters of ‘‘ The Grafton Group,’’ exhibiting 
now at the gallery of the Alpine Club. 

The members of the Grafton Group are Vanessa 
Bell, Frederick Etchells, Roger Fry, Duncan Grant, 
P. Wyndham Lewis. Twelve other artists have been 
asked to exhibit, among them Mr. Max Weber, whose 
pictures show an extraordinary faculty for applying 
Post-Impressionist_ methods. 

Anarchists! The exclamation is excusable, yet quite 
inaccurate. Post-Impressionism certainly offers freedom 
and immunity to its votaries in one direction; the 
laborious, lengthy processes of acquiring the applauded 
aptitudes which enable the painter to deceive the eye 
are excused, but it would be a mistake to suppose that, 
“do anything but copy, and in the end you shall not be 
lost,’’ sums up its doctrine. Post-Impressionism is not 
anarchic; it is indeed in spirit a protest against the 
anarchy which naturalism, impressionism, symbolism, 
romanticism, and anecdotic painting have all helped to 
introduce into modern art. It is an attempt to discipline 
with the rod of a vigorous faith that crowd of mediocrities 
who have been influenced by these diverse tendencies, 
‘‘ singes de races diverses et croisées qui cherchent 4 se 
faire un caractére par un systéme d’emprunts contra- 
dictoires.’? That faith, which is as a rod in the hands of 
Mr. Roger Fry, is far easier to understand than many 
of the works it has inspired. It is that a picture is a 
surface covered with lines and colors arranged in a certain 
order, and that it is this arrangement which inspires 
true esthetic emotion. This is the central proposition 
of the Post-Impressionist faith, and to it are attached 
two corollaries: [A] it does not matter what or how little 
this arrangement of lines and colors suggests (1) to the 
memory, (2) to the imagination, (3) to the intellect; 
[B] the ruin of art has been the tradition encouraging 
the painter to consider what the objects which suggested 
his arrangement signified to the memory, imagination, 
and intellect of the spectator. This solicitude in the 
case of the naturalist has made him aim first at a trompe- 
l’ceil, of the romanticist at expressing first his own poetic 
feelings, of the impressionist at recording first a visual 
sensation, of the anecdotist at telling first a story; in 
each case an irrelevant preoccupation has got between the 
artist and his esthetic sense of form and harmony, which 
alone it was his business to express. That is the funda- 
mental critical proposition behind the movement. 

The injunction to drive first at design, and let 











realism, taste, poetry, and sentiment go, has, in the case 
of some of the artists who have come under the influence 
of Post-Impressionism, improved their work enormously. 
The movement (eppur st muove) is really most salutary. 
The raging rebukes which have been showered on the 
ruffian Fry look foolish in the face of the increased 
inventiveness in color and design on the part of some of 
these artists. But from reading Mr. Fry’s criticisms in 
the prefaces to the Grafton Gallery Exhibition (1912-13) 
one might suppose that what was on foot was merely a 
neo-classical reaction. Indeed, if anyone had read the 
prefaces to the catalogue without visiting the pictures, it 
would have been pardonable had he supposed them to be 
in the style of Poussin, Chardin, or Cézanne. There is 
no preface to the catalogue of the Grafton Group at the 
Alpine Club ; but, had there been one, it would probably 
not have broken the news. An insistence upon the im- 
portance of pure form does not prepare the visitor for a 
portrait with a slashed and shattered head, nor praise of 
Cézanne for stocks and stones and trees apparently under 
the influence of Orpheus’s lute. Post-Impressionism cer- 
tainly has this in common with classicism, that both 
insist upon the importance of pure form as the source of 
esthetic satisfaction ; but just as conventional perspective 
is the result of a conflict between what the painter knows 
to be the facts, and what he actually sees, so classic art 
is a balance between his sense of formal beauty and his 
sense of reality; his imagination holds Nature in one 
scale, and Convention in the other. The extreme Post- 
Impressionist, at any rate, aims at no such balance. He 
feels himself absolutely free to invent and distort forms ; 
and in so far as a sense of the object enters into his work 
at all, it is in a curious way, one absolutely inimical to 
the classical painter’s attitude towards things. It is this 
peculiar sense of the object which gives Post-Impres- 
sionism its barbaric quality, and produces that 
peculiar effect of strangeness and gawucherie, so 
marked in these pictures. The Post-Impressionist 
arranges his lines and colors like a painter; he designs. 
But in so far as facts enter into his design, he does not 
record them like a man who sees with a painter’s eyes, like 
one looking out for picturesque beauty ; nor does he copy 
them as they appear to him at that particular moment as 
a naturalist or an impressionist would do; but he records 
them in a generalised fashion, and like a man who does 
not consider things in an esthetic light. It is the 
commonest aspects and attributes of objects that he 
records, and it is this peculiar quality in Post-Impres- 
sionist pictures which probably makes people say so often 
in front of them: “My little girl could do that”; for 
children, in the same way, put down their conception of 
facts without thinking whether they are beautiful or not. 
Thus, a definition of a Post-Impressionist picture might 
run as follows: A picture in which reality is sacrificed 
without scruple to abstract design, and in which whatever 
facts survive this process are generalised, and recorded 
without any esthetic judgment being passed upon them. 
This definition explains why so many facts in Post-Impres- 
sionist pictures are ugly or uncompromisingly prosaic, and 
why the spectator who has grasped the design is often apt 
to be in doubt whether he is a greater fool for thinking 
such a mass of ugly, stolid statements so fascinating, or 
for thinking so fine and artistic an arrangement such an 
uncommonly unpleasant picture. A passion for the 
beauty born of design, and distrust of the beauty 
usually attributed to things considered as individual 
entities, are the two instincts which seem strongest in 
these painters. 

The visitor to the Alpine Club Gallery will learn 
something about Cubism. He will see how it can even be 
used as a method of realism. He will see the steps by 
which such artists as Picasso have come to the point of 
painting pictures which cannot be confidently deciphered 
by the most daring and self-reliant ingenuity. Cubism 
is an attempt to dissolve facts entirely in design, com- 
bined with an exaggerated belief in the theory of sym- 
bolism, which asserts that it is possible to translate 
plastically a definite emotion or impression by forms 
which bear little or no resemblance to the object which 
inspired that emotion in the painter. In this exhibition 
is a picture of New York, the inanimate intricacy of 
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which no more suggested that city to a mind the reader 
is courteously asked to suppose not unduly literal, than 
scarlet and purple stripes intersected by mazy flourishes 
and surmounted by a small white duck would have 
recalled the constitutional History of England. As a 
confused pattern which might have been indefinitely 
enlarged, “ New York ”’ was very pleasant, but advanced 
Cubists had much better follow the example of Herr 
Kandinsky here, who merely calls his patches of color and 
scribble compositions. 


C. 





Communications. 


AIDING AND ABETTING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—War, from a distance, appears mainly a matter of 
tactics, commissariat, strategical positions, quality of 
artillery, and men. A scientific game played for high stakes. 

On the spot it appears as a blinding searchlight—a 
terrible Réntgen ray, that pierces through all shams, all 
conventions, all cheerfully accepted old ideas of heroes, 
glory, and liberty, and reveals all that is most foul and 
most base, pitilessly and unwaveringly. 

The beast that in peace times lies more or less con- 
cealed within most human beings, comes forth shamelessly, 
yells for blood, and is glutted, only to acquire a taste for 
blood and to yell for more, and even to wreak its hatred upon 
the corpse of the fallen foe. Pity there is none. Not one 
human quality does the Réntgen ray of war reveal. Women 
loot greedily, stripping the house of the foe of every portable 
object, carrying off every garment, and gloating over the 
fact that their tender and innocent enemies of five or six 
years’ old may possibly perish of cold later for want of 
these very garments. The better—there will be less foes. 

Carry off the corn, therefore, burn the house, let the 
foe, if he survives, have neither food nor shelter. He is 
the foe and has no right to exist. 

The human beast is loose and riots, blood drunk and 
lust drunk. 

And the question arises and calls for reply: ‘‘ Have we 
any right to assist him? ”’ 

‘* Certainly not,’’ is the immediate answer. ‘‘ We are 
all neutrals. We deplore his conduct. We do not supply 
him either with arms or munitions of war. We are all in 
favor of peace. We hope—.”’ 

But we do assist him. We do not enter the prize-ring 
it is true. But we sit round ready with the sponge, swab 
him up, let him get his second wind, and send him back fit 
to fight. Fit to murder and plunder. 

There are two degrees of criminality—the murderer, 
and the man who aids and abets him. 

This aiding and abetting we carry on under a holy sign 
—the sign of the Red Cross. Seen in a rush of pity, when 
the wounded man, filthy and exhausted, reels into hospital, 
the Red Cross that comes from abroad to help him, appears 
a wholly admirable and most humane institution. 

Skilled surgeons, the like of which have never before 
been in his land, attend to him. Probably for the first 
time in his life he sleeps on a bedstead with sheets and 
pillow-cases! All that knowledge—and money lavishly 
bestowed from abroad—can do for him is done. His suffer- 
ings are reported graphically in foreign papers and 
magazines. He is sentimentalised over. 

Those who help him are sentimentalised over. They 
are said to have performed a brave and holy task. More 
money is sent—more help given. 

The thick green pus is cleansed from his wound, the 
little nuggets of shrapnel are picked out ; he joyfully watches 
the quick healing and cicatrising, finds he can move his 
fingers as well as ever. ‘‘ Made an extremely good job of 
that hand,” says the surgeon. , 

And then—why, then the poor victim, delighted at 
recovery, and burning to revenge his injury, returns to 
camp. And with him some hundreds more. Urged by love 
of humanity, charitable foreigners thus reinforce the army 





and enable the war to continue, and, in truth, aid and abet 
all its horrors. 

His own sufferings have taught him no pity whatever. 
His sole desire is to make his foe suffer worse. He will— 
God willing—spike a foe upon his bayonet and cut off his 
nose while he is yet writhing—so he says. 

And he departs to endeavor to do so—cured by the Red 
Cross. 

What share does the Red Cross take in the torture of 
his writhing victims? It is a nice question. 

It cures wounds, and merely by so doing causes more, 
That is certain and undeniable. Is it humane? 

** But you would not surely have left the man’s hand 
to slough off, and perhaps poison his whole system and kill 
him? That would be heartless brutality.’’ 

Which is the more brutal course? 

Skould not the true course be that he who is cured by 
neutral foreign help may not return to camp? 

That the present war could not, in certain quarters, have 
been prolonged without this foreign help is beyond reason- 
able doubt. 

Perhaps some reader of THe Nation can solve the 
problem.—Yours, &c., 


E. 
March 26th, 1913. 





Letters to the Editor. 


MR. CHESTERTON AND “LITTLE BETHEL.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The boy who breaks a window and, when caught 
“ yed-handed,”’ exclaims: “It was that other boy what did 
it,” is a familiar figure; but I little thought that Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton would play this part, and with Dickens as “ that 
other boy’’! My letter was headed “Mr. Chesterton and 
“Little Bethel’’’; Mr. Chesterton’s reply is headed 
“ Dickens and ‘ Little Bethel’’’; but, vast as Dickens is, he 
is not big enough to hide Mr. Chesterton. I charged the 
latter with making insulting references to Dissent in his 
“Victorian Age in Literature,” and quoted one passage in 
support of my charge. Mr. Chesterton replies that the 
question is not what he thinks of Dissent, “but what 
Dickens thought of it, and, above all, why he thought it.” 
This won’t do at all. It is Mr. Chesterton who says that 
Newman could have told Dickens that “ Little Bethel ” “ was 
hateful because it had no root in religious history’’; it is 
Mr. Chesterton, not Dickens, who says that “ Little Bethel ” 
was “not even a sapling sprung of the seed of some great 
human and heathen tree”; it is Mr. Chesterton and not 
Dickens who says that “ Little Bethel’’ was “a monstrous 
mushroom that grows in the moonshine and dies in the 
dawn,” and it is Mr. Chesterton who says of “ Little Bethel” 
that Dickens “simply smelt the fungus and it stank.” 

But Mr. Chesterton, having urged that the question is 
not what he thinks of Dissent, but what Dickens thought of 
it, goes on to tell me that people like myself “ cannot 
believe” that he ever indulges “in what Arnold called the 
free play of the mind, the saying of things because they 
are interesting and true.” So that, after all, the question 
is what Mr. Chesterton thinks, and in calling “ Little 
Bethel ’’ a dead and stinking fungus, he was indulging in 
what Matthew Arnold called “the free play of the mind,” 
and saying things that are “interesting and true.” The 
shade of the apostle of “sweetness and light” is a strange 
spirit to evoke on behalf of such Philistinism; but I can 
assure Mr. Chesterton I have no difficulty whatever in 
believing he indulges frequently in “the free play of the 
mind”; my difficulty is in believing that such “ free play ”’ 
must necessarily result in his saying things that are true ; 
interesting Mr. Chesterton always is. He defends the “ free 
play” of his mind on “ Little Bethel” by alleging he was 
explaining that the judgments of Dickens, “right or wrong,” 
have “a special first-hand, racy quality about them.”” Had 
Mr. Chesterton confined himself to this task no protest would 
have been necessary ; but he has done nothing of the kind. 
So far from explaining that Dickens’s judgments, “ right or 
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wrong,” have “a special first-hand, racy quality about them,” 
he crows piercingly over their rightness, and, not content 
with associating himself with those judgments, travels 
leagues beyond them, telling Dickens, not only the nasty 
things Newman could have told him about “ Little Bethel,” 
but the still nastier things he has himself thought of. He 
affirms that if Dickens hated “ Little Bethel ’’ as Kit did, “ it 
proves not that his’ hate was justified, but that it was 
spontaneous”; this being his opinion, surely it was incum- 
bent upon him, as historian and critic, to examine the 
extent to which this hate was justified ; his method is totally 
different. Admitting the possibility of need for the hate’s 
justification, he leaps the gap, out-Dickens Dickens, and 
then, with no little audacity, turns round and says: “ This 
would not prevent me from citing the nobler side of Non- 
conformity if it had been useful to me in my duty of literary 
criticism.” Strangely enough, such citation never does 
appear to be included “in my duty of literary criticism.” 

How is it, for example, that, as I observed in my pre- 
vious letter, the name of Mr. Shorthouse, the High Church 
author of that good but not first-rate cavalier romance, 
“John Inglesant,” is mentioned in Mr. Chesterton’s 
“ Victorian Age in Literature,” while that of “ Mark Ruther- 
ford,’’ the Dissenter, whom you, sir, consider the greatest 
of the great Victorian writers, is omitted ? 

How is it, again, that Mr. Chesterton, in his illumina- 
ting ‘‘ Life of Browning,” never mentions that Browning and 
his wife were convinced Dissenters? Surely a not unim- 
portant fact! Had they been Anglo or Roman Catholics, 
would it have escaped the author’s notice? 

Mr. Chesterton is good enough, and I use the words with 
perfect sincerity and gratitude, to point out what is the 
matter with me—viz., that I am “ suffering from the ‘ mania 
of persecution,’ whereby the mind sees a small and hostile 
purpose in events that have a large and impartial purpose,” 
and he pictures me sitting on the bank of his literary river, 
letting his argumenits and illustrations flow by, only rising, 
with a shout of excitement, when I spy “the attack on 
Nonconformity ” for which I am “ always watching.” I wish, 
with all my heart, that I only found in Mr. Chesterton’s 
writings the “large and impartial purpose” and never the 
“small and hostile” one. Certainly, there are few literary 
river-sides where one has to wait a shorter time for “the 
attack on Nonconformity.” I have sat on the bank of his 
river since it began to flow, and have admired its force and 
volume, but when this force and volume threaten land- 
marks one reveres it is no longer possible to remain seated 
and silent.—Yours, &c., 

Ricnuarp Mupie-Sm1tu. 

62, Rotherwick Road, N.W. 

March 23rd, 1913. 


“WHAT THE GOVERNMENT HAVE TO FACE.” 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Permit me to give an emphatic contradiction to 
Mr. Shaen Solly’s repetition of the ridiculous suggestion 
that ‘‘ the Suffragettes hate the Liberals more than they 
love votes for women.”” What can be simpler than the 
policy of opposing any Government that refuses to grant 
what one desires? It is a mere imitation of the policy of 
the Home Rulers. Yet even Irish Liberals seem not to 
understand it. And there is an even earlier precedent. 
In Mr. Justin McCarthy’s vivacious ‘‘ History of Our Own 
Times,’”’ I read (Vol. 1, p. 69): ‘Now and then an 
imprisoned representative of the Chartist movement got to 
the end of his period of sentence, and came out of durance. 
He was a hero all over again, and his return to public life 
was the signal for fresh demonstrations of Chartism. At 
the General Election of 1841, the vast majority of the 
Chartists, acting on the advice of some of their more extreme 
leaders, threw all their support into the cause of the Tories, 
and so helped the downfall of the Melbourne Administration.” 
Would Mr. Shaen Solly suggest that the Chartists hated 
the Liberals more than they loved the six points of their 
Charter? And their instinct was not so unsound. Sure 
enough, the next great concession on the first point 
(‘‘ Universal Suffrage’? which meant only ‘ Manhood 
Suffrage ’’ then) came from the Tories. In the language 
of the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’’ (Article, Parliament): 





‘“‘ By a strange concurrence of political events and party 
tactics a scheme far more democratic than that of the 
Liberal Government was accepted by the same Parliament, 
under the auspices of a Conservative Ministry.”’ 

Let Liberals take note and set their house in order. 
If the credit of the Reform Bill of 1867 was snatched from 
them, it was because of the Tories, like Mr. Lowe, in the 
Liberal camp. Mr. Asquith is the Tory in his own camp. 
It is not from hatred of the Liberals, but from love of 
Liberalism that one is forced to say he must go. I did not 
say the Liberal Government must go, and there is nothing 
in Mr. Asquith’s work which Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Lloyd George cannot now bring to completion. But Mr. 
Asquith has remained blind to the whole industrial and 
intellectual evolution of the other sex ; and the blind leading 
the seeing is a pitiful sight. 

Mr. Asquith has, curiously enough, carried one of the 
last two unfulfilled demands of the Chartists—payment of 
members—but a Democrat with so large a dash of the Die- 
hard cannot continue to lead the party of progress. He has 
done and said great things, but the stultification of 
Liberalism is too high a price to pay even for Mr. Asquith. 
A leader who so misreads his age is impossible, and he 
makes government impossible. The farce of popping high- 
minded women in and out of prison is the only remedy that 
Parliament can find for the lawlessness under this rule. I 
could understand the objection to administering the radical 
cure of the vote if the British demand were an isolated freak. 
But the demand is simultaneous throughout civilisation. 
In the oft-quoted words of Mr. Gladstone: “You cannot 
fight against the future. The great social forces are against 
you.’ Does Mr. Asquith seriously believe he will stay that 
future? Mr. Gladstone’s peroration, by the way, concerned 
the very Reform Bill quashed by Mr. Lowe, and it ended 
by prophesying ‘‘ a certain and not distant victory.’’ The 
exact distance of the victory may be worth recalling. It 
was the space from April 28th, 1866, to August 15th, 1867. 
But the victory was not Mr. Gladstone’s, and it was far 
bigger than he foresaw. ‘‘ The great social forces which 
move on in their might and majesty ’’ used the Tories as 
their instrument. And so it may be in our generation, and 
at no greater distance from the collapse of the Liberal 
Franchise Bill. Mr. Asquith might have gone down to 
history as the man who broke the Lords: he will be remem- 
bered rather as the man who was broken by the ladies.— 
Yours, &c., 

IsRaEL ZANGWILL. 

Far End, East Preston, Worthing: 

March 24th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Mr. Shaen Solly writes: “The most offensive 
feature in the militant campaign has been the persistent 
attempt to degrade Mr. Asquith.” The personal assaults 
and petty persecutions of Mr. Asquith have been degrading 
to those who stooped to them ; but it is not easy to see how 
they could degrade Mr. Asquith himself, if he had any large- 
ness in him. Nevertheless, he has allowed them to affect 
him in ways which even his friends must regret. On 
February 23rd, 1912, Mr. Lloyd George said, in the Albert 
Hall :— 

“When I hear suggestions that the Government propose 
not to introduce a Reform Bill, or if they do introduce it that 
it will not be persevered with, or that it will not be drafted 
in such a way as to give opportunity for amendment, I say that 
it is an imputation of deep dishonor which I decline to discuss. 
No Government could commit such an outrage on public faith 


without forfeiting the respect of every honest man and woman 
in the land.” 


This “outrage” has been committed by the Government 
of which Mr. Asquith is the head. If his pledges had been 
offered to the W.S.P.U. only, he might have declared that 
their refusal to accept them cancelled his obligation. But 
he did not suggest that they were the only people worth con- 
sidering. He was pledged to Mrs. Fawcett, to the National 
Union, to the Women Liberals, and the Women’s Labor 
League, and all the millions of disfranchised women of the 
land, and he broke these sacred pledges.—Yours, &c., 


H. M. Swanwick. 
Kew, March 24th, 1913. 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Stmr,—The following account of how a Norfolk Rural 
District Council is trying to solve the Housing Problem has 
been sent to me by the Chairman. I will only add a few 
details as to the Edgefield scheme. 

The Council bought by compulsion twelve acres of land 
for £410, and built on it six cottages for £1,000. The inclu- 
sive interest and repayment of capital amount to £56 a 
year, rates, taxes, tithe, and insurance are £11, and repairs 
and other contingencies £4, in all £71. From this £16 10s. 
is deducted for rent of surplus land, and £42 is charged for 
rent, with a deficiency of £12 10s. to come from the rates. 

The houses have three bedrooms measuring 12s ft. by 10 ft., 
12 ft. by 8 ft., and 9 ft. by 74 ft. Below is a parlor 11} ft. 
by 10 ft., a kitchen 15} ft. by 12 ft., with a small pantry. 

Adjoining is a coal-shed, washhouse, &c., with 
concrete paths ; and each pair stands on an acre of ground. 

There is a keen demand for them.—Yours, &c., 


Hersert A. Day. 
Norwich, Easter, 1913. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION. 
How WE Sotvep iT In ERPINGHAM. 


Our first effort was a failure. We began by trying to close the 
worst dwellings in our district—but we met’ a rebuff from the 
Local Government Board, who decided against our closing order 
at Runton. They said that though the building was not ideal, it 
could not be designated as insanitary. This incident taught us a 
lesson—to defer the destruction policy, and push forward the 
constructive. 

Accordingly, when four householders in the parish of Briston 
requested us to put into force the Housing and Town Planning 
Act, we immediately appointed a committee of inquiry. We desired 
that the Committee should be as representative as possible, and on 
subsequent inquiries all schools of thought have been represented. 
These inquiries are duly announced, and the greater the attendance 
the better we like it. 

The Committee is furnished with a detailed report of the 
Health Officers, who have previously inspected the parish, as to the 
number of dwellings with three bedrooms, those which have only 
two, and those with only one; also how many cases of over- 
crowding exist, and how many dwellings are unfit for habitation; 
how many can be restored, and how many ought to be demolished. 
This information gives the Committee a general idea of the 
situation. 

We are specially pleased if the owners of the houses attend the 
inquiry, aS on many occasions good results have ensued by a 
friendly discussion. 

We invite applications for new cottages, making special note 
of applicant’s family—how long he has resided in the parish, if 
working in the parish, his present rental, and what he would be 
prepared to give for a good cottage and garden. 

We also endeavor to ascertain whether there is, generally 
speaking, a scarcity of labor in the parish, or whether many live 
inside, and work outside. Let me say here that it is of benefit to 
both employer and employed that the distance between the work 
and the dwelling should be as short as possible. At Briston we 
found a demand for houses, though many of the men work just 
outside the border at the Melton railway works. 

Our next move was to decide upon building plans and our 
policy. So we invited plans for a pair of cottages, which should 
give a maximum of convenience with a minimum cost of erection 
and upkeep. 

A Sub-Committee of practical men, mostly builders, was 
appointed, and a certain plan chosen. We prefer the building of 
pairs rather than the erection of rows—of six or eight—as the 
small gain in money is largely neutralised by social considerations. 

As to our policy, we agreed to move slowly but surely, to 
under-build rather than over-build, to supply only where there was 
an obvious need of more cottages, and to charge an economic rent 
where one could be reasonably expected; but in purely agricultural 
areas we charge such a rent as will not unduiy burden either the 
occupier or the ratepayers, and make the deficit a parish charge; 
to this the sanction of the Local Government Board has already 
been obtained. Our reasons for emphasising the charge as being 
made local rather than general are these :—Housing is essentially 
a sanitary question, and the question of special charges for special 
benefits in certain areas which benefit therefrom runs quite through 
the Public Health Acts. If a certain area benefits from the erection 
of cottages, that area should pay the deficit, if any. Again, our 
district area is a very straggling one, with very diverse conditions ; 
part is rural, part is semi-rural, and part of it is urban. It is in 
the rural part of our district where the housing conditions are the 
worst, and the semi-rural and urban parts are, owing to other 
improvements in sanitation, much more heavily rated. Then, 
again, there are many parishes where the landlords have done 
good service in supplying cottages, and it would be both unwise 
and unjust to charge these people with the expense of putting up 
cottages in the villages where the owners are in default. It is in 
the open parishes where we find the worst accommodation. 

When we approached the Edgefield case, it was patent that a 
different rent would have to be charged than at Briston, though at 
Briston we give a quarter-acre plot for house and garden, and at 
Edgefield a half-acre plot for the house and garden. The Melton 





railway workers are glad to take the Briston houses at 4s. a week, 
whereas the Edgefield houses are needed for agricultural and 
general laborers. Then came the crucial point—what rent can you 
charge which will be a fair adjustment between the occupiers and 
the ratepayers? We decided to go to the irreducible minimum at 
once, and have offered the six cottages to the agricultural and 
general laborers of Edgefield at a yearly rent of £7 per annum, 


free of rates. One shilling is to be paid weekly, the balance after 
harvest. 


By some means the London papers got hold of the news that 
we were building cottages and giving half-acre gardens for £7 per 
annum, and we have been bombarded with applications from all 
over the country for these houses. Even an applicant from Ireland 
would be prepared to come to Norfolk if he could have one. Each 


of these houses let at £7 a year will mean a charge to the rates of 
about £2 per annum. 


Though it is not quite pleasant to have this charge fall upon 
the rates, I have been told by some of our keenest business men 
that they would rather pay 2d. in the £ more in the shape of rates 
for good houses than for any other thing. 

Other parishes besides Briston and Edgefield have been noticed, 
and we are awaiting the sanction of the Local Government Board 
for purchase of land at Baconsthorpe. 

Inquiries have also been held at Beckham, Plumstead, and 
Gresham. Let me emphasise another side of the Housing question, 
the necessary repairs and alterations to existing cottages. Owners 
are given every opportunity to do these, but if they do not comply 
with the demands of the health officers in six months, we shall 


step in and do the necessary repairs, and charge the property with 
the cost thereof. 


That the housing of the countryside is deficient, sometimes in 


quantity, sometimes in quality, sometimes in both, no sane person 
will deny. 
That the Housing and Town Planning Act is a useful and 


serviceable measure in altering the above state of things referred to 
is perfectly obvious. 


That the change from bad to good housing conditions cannot 
be effected in a short time is equally apparent. 


Therefore it behoves District Councils patiently, intelligently, 
and earnestly to work and act. 


J. H. Buepen, Chairman of the 
Erpingham Rural District Council, Norfolk. 


THE ERL PASSION PLAY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srez,—It is remarkable, and perhaps a little jarring, 
that the attack on a Passion Play, in your current issue, 
should appear on Good Friday. I am not very fond of 
religious dramas, so I am not concerned to defend the per- 
formance; but one sentence of your correspondent suggests 
comment :— 


“What has Christianity, the creed of love and life, to do 
with this ostentation of blood and horror, reducing Christ to 
the same level of physical suffering as the two thieves? It was 
a desecration.” 

What to your correspondent seems “a desecration ”’ is 
to Christians the Gospel. We believe that, “for us men and 
for our salvation,” the Very and Eternal God endured the 
extreme of physical and mental torture. ‘‘ With His stripes, 
we are healed.’’—Yours, &c., 

Grorce W. E. Russet. 

March 2lst, 1913. 

[We may perhaps be allowed to suggest to Mr. Russell 
that the article contained the reflections of a member of the 
Jewish community, extremely sympathetic to Christianity, on 
some aspects of a dramatic presentation of the Passion.— 
Ep., Nation. } 


KENDAL AND THE CAUCUS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—The free and independent electors of Kendal have 
done Old England a great service. I do not allude to their 
having given a deadly wound to “‘ Tariff Reform ’’; there 
will be plenty to praise them for that. I refer rather to the 
shrewd blow they have dealt, perhaps unwittingly, to the 
Caucus system. That monstrous machine, with the prin- 
ciples and the morals of a machine, with its immense and 
ill-gotten funds, and with its octopus-like grasp of the 
political life of the country, will take a lot of killing. But 
if a number of constituencies—say, 200, or so—would, at 
the next General Election, take their courage in both hands, 
defy the Caucus—whether Liberal or Conservative—and 
elect their own chosen representatives, these great political 
organisations that dictate to everyone how and for whom 
and for what he is to vote, would begin to totter, and even 
the party system itself would tremble in its shoes. This is 
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the only road to freedom and independence, whether for 
ordinary electors or for “ private’? Members of Parliament. 
—Yours, &c., 

; E. M. 
Hale, Cheshire, March 19th, 1913. 


“THE PIOUS MURDERER.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your excellent article on “The Pious Murderer” 
stops short of indicating the awful tragedy of these cases. 
Here we have a man and woman who must have received in 
childhood the strong bias towards goodness which a careful 
moral and religious training can give, who of their own 
will chose to live respectable and useful lives, who un- 
doubtedly saw themselves as people who loved good and 
hated evil, and yet (without their entertaining the slightest 
suspicion thereof) whose real natures were of such awful 
iniquity that there was nothing within them to rise in pro- 
test against the committing of the worst crime man can 
commit. It is quite impossible to explain such cases by the 
current doctrine that bad people always become bad by 
degrees and by the conscious choice of evil. Many criminals 
have devoted their lives to crime without becoming capable 
of such a degree of wickedness as this ; for no man can carry 
out a cold-blooded murder until or unless he is bad enough 
at heart. And, therefore, a murderer who has no history 
of persistent crime behind him, no history of the deliberate, 
long-continued suppression of a better self, must have been 
born with a nature subconsciously so evil that even if he 
tried to walk like the children of light, even if he success- 
fully, for a time, conformed his outward life to theirs ; yet, 
in the end, all his striving could only turn to sin. 

Psychologists explain ‘conversion’ as due to an 
“eruption from the subconscious ’”’—an explanation which 
obviously pre-supposes that the subconscious nature of the 
worst sinner ever converted was good. Psychologists and 
moralists might well turn their attention to the question 
whether there are not some men whose subconscious nature 


is evil. If there are (and I believe there are), is not theirs 
the tragedy of souls 
“ Undone 


Before God fashioned star or sun’? 
—Yours, &c., : 
W. Downcan. 
23, Bentinck Street, Glasgow. 
March 23rd, 1913. 


THE TROUBLE IN BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—A letter addressed to you recently, by @ 
correspondent who signs himself ‘‘ Graduate,”’ contains the 
following statement: ‘‘ That within the last month Council 
has issued agreements under seal to all existing professors, 
granting them life tenure of their chairs.”’ 

This statement is merely a repetition, in a less offensive 
form, of one made by Dr. Gerothwohl in a letter to the 
“* Observer,’’ of March 9th, in which he says :-— 

“The outstanding feature of our recent evolution was 
the hurried and furtive issue by the Council to professors 
individually of life-tenure agreements. Than which fact there 
could be no more glaring admission of the truth of my previous 
contention that our professors lacked adequate protection 
against unfair removal. A University, however, should not 
stoop to such expedients or emergency procedure. The 
professors’ life tenure should be guaranteed by Statute, not 
only to the present holders of our Chairs, but to their succassors, 
who may still be subjected to a probationary period of two 
years as a test of their pliancy.” 

Now as to the actual facts :— 

No change of any kind has been made in the terms upon 
which professors hold their chairs since the Standing Order 
(referred to in ‘‘ Graduate’s ’’ letter) was passed by Council 
in June, 1910, shortly after the University was constituted. 
In 1911 agreements under seal were entered into between the 
University and each professor, embodying the terms of the 
Standing Order, and (in the words of a resolution recently 
passed by the Senate) giving to professors ‘‘ ample security 
of tenure up to the age of 65.” 

The only agreements which have since been issued are 
in the case of the two professors appointed. after that date, 
whose probationary period of two years expired last month. 





The above statement, which has been widely circulated 
by Dr. Gerothwohl, is thus shown to be absolutely without 
foundation, and furnishes a singularly poor (but none the 
less characteristic) example of that ‘‘ complete knowledge 
and absolute disinterestedness ’’ with which your ingenuous 
correspondent, ‘‘ Graduate,’’ credits him. 

Further, in the report of the Advisory Committee to the 
Board of Education, from which ‘ Graduate ’’ quotes, the 
only remark made with reference to Bristol was a compli- 
mentary one. In conclusion, it is also stated that one of the 
chief causes of ‘‘ the troubles ’’ is ‘‘ the incapacity of the Lay 
Council.’’ It is surely a misleading statement to designate 
as ‘lay ’’ a council which includes amongst its thirty-three 
members such distinguished educational authorities as the 
Bishop of Hereford, the Bishop of Bristol, and the President 
of Magdalen College, Oxford; which includes also eight 
members of the Senate of the University, one member of the 
Junior Staff, the Principals of the Bristol Baptist College, 
and of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, a 
member of the Council of Newnham College, Cambridge, 
four other graduates, of Oxford and London (one of them 
the Chairman of the Bristol Education Committee), not to 
mention the Lord Chancellor, and two members of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council (the Chairman, the Right Hon. 
Lewis Fry, and the Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse), both 
men of exceptional experience in the conduct of public 
affairs and of educational bodies. 

This, then, is the Council whose ‘incapacity ’’ is 
deplored—the Council which met Dr. Gerothwohl’s attack 
by ‘‘ hurried and furtive’’ action—the Council which 
‘* Graduate ’’ undertakes to enlighten as to its responsi- 
bilities and academic limitations.—Yours, &c., 

M. C. Stavety (Final Hons., School of Modern 
History, Oxford, M.A., Dublin. Tutor to the 
Women Students and Lecturer in History.) 
The University, Bristol. 


? 


WHAT IS THE ARMY FOR? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Sir Henry Burdett is writing of a time that is 
gone by in our history. One point about which every good 
Liberal seems to be most convinced is that foreign affairs 
should no longer be isolated from the knowledge and the will 
of the people. History teaches us that the causes of war 
have so often turned on lack of knowledge by the people. A 
private quarrel between kings, or often a blundering 
diplomat, has brought the ruin of war on many lands. An 
educated democracy will never allow a continuance of this. 
War itself must more and more become a party question as 
the advanced and enlightened sections of European thought 
realise that war is all loss to them and no gain, and that the 
peoples of Europe have nothing to fight about. The Socialists 
—a growing party—are against war; the Labor Parties very 
largely. Where the Liberals are not involved in “ war 
syndicates”? and dividends from war materials, &c., they 
are slowly waking up to the evils of war, and will eventually 
join the other two parties. There will, therefore, be one 
party only left, and it is probable that the Conservative 
Party will cling on to war, as they have done to other 
“ vested interests,” long after the world in general has learnt 
to get along without it. There are two forces, however, that 
will convince even them in the end: First, the growing inter- 
dependence of the nations, which makes war equally ruinous 
to both sides ; and, secondly, the growing habit of emigration, 
which is not decided by the flag we are going to live under, 
but by the government of the country we are going to live 
in. The amount of freedom to live and work is all that we 
shall consider, and this is proved by the fact that English 
families are now moving from Australia and New Zealand for 
the freer life of America, since conscription has come in to 
interfere with theirs under their own flag.—yYours, &c., 


March 25th, 1913. 


“THE SPHINX AT GIZEH.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Smr,—Three weeks ago to-day I was at Gizeh, and not 
a sign of recent excavations was to be seen near the Sphinx ; 
in fact, the well-known temple between the paws is more 
buried in the sand than it was even four years ago. 
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Mr. Henry J. Nash has fallen a victim to a hoax per- 
petrated by a Cairo journalist. I first read the account of 
the ‘‘ find ’’ early in February, while on the Nile. I should 
have thought that the reputed size of the chamber in the 
head, 60 feet by 40 feet, would have caused suspicions, as 
there could not be room for it.—Yours, &c., 

Emsiiz J. Horniman. 

13, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 

March 23rd, 1913. 
“THE CHURCH MILITANT: NEW STYLE.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—My attention has been called to the article in THE 
Nation, of March 15th, entitled ‘‘ The Church Militant: 
New Style,’’ and the impression conveyed to your readers 
must surely be that not only is the Church of England 
indifferent to the promotion of peace, but that it is even 
wholly in favor of ‘‘ war-making”’ and ‘‘ conscription.”’ 
May I, in order to correct this impression, ask you for a 
short space in your paper to draw attention to the existence 
of the Church of England Peace League, one object of which 
is ‘‘ to keep prominently before members of the Church of 
England the duty of combating the war-spirit as contrary to 
the spirit of Christianity, and of working actively for peace 
as part of the Divine ideal of human socicty ”’ ? 

A series of three addresses has been arranged (by kind 
invitation of Canon J. H. B. Masterman), at Bow Church, 
Cheapside, on peace and war under the title of ‘‘ A Failure 
of Christendom.’’ These are to be given on Tuesdays, April 
Ist, 8th, and 15th, at one o’clock, when Canon W. L. Grane 
(author of “The Passing of War,’’ Hulsean Lecturer, 1913) 
will speak on ‘‘ Precept and Practice’; Rev. T. J. Law- 
rence, LL.D. (author of ‘‘ The Principles of International 
Law, Hon. Fellow of Downing College, Member 
of the Institute of International Law, &c.), on 
“Three Great Wants’’; and Rev. C. O. Baum- 
garten (Rector of St. George, Bloomsbury) on “The 
Stupidity of Destruction.” This may be cited as one 
instance of the work that is being done by the League in 
trying to promote a sound peace opinion among Church 
people, and I hope, as it is timely, you may be able to give 
publicity to it.—Yours, &c., 

Tue Hon. Secretary. 

Church of England Peace League, St. Stephen’s 

House, 8.W., March 25th, 1913. 


THE SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—The option of Disinterested Management was kept 
out of the Bill by statements that were certainly not true. 

The first of these statements I give in the words of Mr. 
leif Jones: “ Disinterested Management is,” he says, “a 
scheme for selling drink whereby it is claimed that the 
liquor traffic can be carried on with little or no danger to 
the community.’’ With little or no danger! Even a child 
might almost know better than that. The evil is in the 
liquor itself, and any and every form of public-house sale 
must carry great danger. Does Mr. Jones remember who 
the men are that he credits with this wonderful theory? The 
principle of management is supported, to begin with, by 
Mr. Asquith and half his Cabinet, by a yet larger number 
of Unionist leaders, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Lord Rosebery. Are they the kind of men to take such a 
view? It is a view that no supporter of management would 
adopt. 

The idea once started, Mr. Jones and his party are 
alarmed at the consequences. If that be the line, and public 
men endorse it, management will be a serious rival to veto; 
indeed, the chance of carrying veto might vanish, for the one 
thing that moves people to veto public-houses is the belief 
that great evils are inseparable from them. The fear of 
drink would itself be undermined, and there would be more 
drinking than ever in public-houses and in private houses 
alike. When trusted leaders like Mr. Jones spoke, without 
a dissentient voice, in this fashion about management, one 
need not ask the effect on the party. It was this that roused 
the intense and determined opposition, without which there 
would have been no chance of a Parliamentary victory, and 
the obvious advantage of cutting down the fighting force of 
the drink trade only fell on deaf ears. 





Another erroneous statement gave them their earlier 
success when, seven years ago, they sent out a fiery cross 
to the temperance societies to oppose it. Somehow they had 
got the idea that the proposed management included 
municipalisation. And what chance would veto have under 
that? Everyone knows how impossible it is to get the rate- 
payer to vote against anything that will save the rates. 
As Sir Thomas Whittaker truly said, to municipalise the 
trade would be worse even than the present system of 
licensing. Yet all the time it was plainly stated in the 
proposal for management that all the profits were to go 
from the managers straight to the National Exchequer, and 
municipalities were absolutely shut out. 

Those behind the scenes know that it was quite touch- 
and-go in the Commons whether, even as it was, the manage- 
ment option would be carried. And but for those erroneous 
statements, it is certain that the majority would have been 
the other way. Parliament ought, in this new session, to 
rectify the mistake, and by passing the option, take the first 
step to lift the whole traffic above the range of individual 
and local temptation, and transfer those vast profits to what 
is unquestionably the safest place for them—the National 
Exchequer.—Yours, &c., 

PaLMER GRENVILLE. 

22, Ellerker Gardens, Richmond. 


Poet 


HUNTING SONG. 
a 
Tue hunt is up! the hunt is up! 
It sounds from hill to hill, 
It pierces to the hidden place 
Where we are lying still ; 
And one of us the quarry is, 
And one of us must go, 
When, through the arches of the wood, 
We hear the dread horn blow. 


II. 
A huntsman bold is Master Death, 
And reckless does he ride, 
And terror’s hounds with bleeding fangs 
Go baying at his side; 
And will it be a milk-white doe, 
Or little dappled fawn, 
Or will it be an antlered stag 
Must face the icy dawn? 


ITT. 

Or will it be a golden fox 
Must leap from out his lair, 

Or where the trailing shadows pass 
A merry, romping hare? 

The hunt is up, the horn is loud 
By plain and covert side, 

And one must run alone, alone, 
When Death abroad does ride. 


IV. 
But idle ’tis to crouch in fear, 
Since Death will find you out, 
Then up and hold your head erect, 
And pace the wood about, 
And swim the stream, and leap the wall, 
And race the starry mead, 
Nor feel the bright teeth in your flank 
Till they be there indeed. 


V. 

For in the secret hearts of men 
Are peace and joy at one, 

There is a pleasant land where stalks 
No darkness in the sun, 

And through the arches of the wood 
Do break like silver foam, 

Young laughter, and the noise of flutes, 
And voices singing home. 
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The Gorld of Books. 





Tue “Nation” Orricet, THurspay NIGurt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead.” Vol. I. 
‘“‘The Belief Among the Aborigines of Australia.”’ Gifford 
Lectures. By J. G. Frazer. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

“Social Environment and Moral Progress.” By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. (Cassell. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Psychology of Revolution.’”” By Gustave Le Bon. Translated 
by Bernard Miall. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“* How Criminals are Made and Prevented: A Retrospect of Forty 
Years.” By J. W. Horsley. (Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Out of the Blue.”” By R. Gorell Barnes. (Longmans. 6s.) 

“ Four Plays.” By Gilbert Cannan. -(Sidgwick & Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The New Testament Documents: Their Origin and Early 
History.”” By George Milligan, D.D. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘** Life’s Last Gift.” By Louis de Robert. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

‘La Philosophie et la Sociologie d’Alfred Fouillée.” Par A. 
Guyau. (Paris: Alcan. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Le Crépuscule d’un Romantique: Hector Berlioz.”” Par Adolphe 
Boschot. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 5 fr.) 

“Thomas L’Agnelet, Gentilhommne de Fortune.” 
Claude Farrére. (Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. 50.) 

- 


Roman. Par 


WE are glad to be able to announce that Mr. Henry W. 
Nevinson is about to issue a new volume of essays. It is 
called ‘‘ Essays in Rebellion ”’ and it will appear towards the 
end of the summer through Messrs. Nisbet. Some of the 
titles of the essays—‘“ The World’s Catfish,” ‘Under the 
Yoke,’”’ and “ Cultivated Scorn ’—will be familiar to readers 
of Tue Nation. 

* * % 

Some interesting comments on the present tendencies in 
book-publishing in the United States are contributed by Mr. 
George P. Brett to the April issue of “The Atlantic 
Monthly.’’ Mr. Brett is president of the Macmillan Publish- 
ing Company, and has been associated with that firm for 
over thirty years, so that his opinions on the topic have 
undeniable authority. He begins by drawing attention to 
the fact—vouched for by booksellers all over the country— 
that while the number of new novels published in any year 
is steadily increasing, the total number of such novels sold 
is no greater than when the number of separate volumes issued 
was less. And while the number of readers of fiction does 
not grow in proportion with the general growth of population 
and the increase in leisure, Mr. Brett is of opinion that the 
case is far worse with books of a more serious type. Even 
the sale of volumes of essays, the lighter works of travel, and 
books that come under the heading of general literature 
seems actually to have decreased rather than increased within 
the past few years. 

* * * 

Mr. Brett lays the blame for this state of affairs not, 
as is so often done, on the indifference of the public, but on 
the inadequacy of present methods of distribution. ‘‘ Practi- 
cally the sole means for the bringing of works of general 
literature to the attention of the public,” he says, “is still 
the booksellers’ shops, with shelves and tables already over- 
crowded by the enormous output of the day’s fiction.” But 
the bookseller’s shop has never been a resort for the general 
public, and Mr. Brett quotes a remark made by Dr. Everett 
Hale that “no book of general literature had ever been 
adequately distributed or published in the literal sense.” In 
the old days books gained a great deal of publicity by being 
talked about over dinner-tables and in social intercourse, but 
Goldwin Smith told Mr. Brett, the last time they met, that 
he had not heard a book mentioned at a dinner-table for 
several years. 

* * x 

ANoTHER bar to the wide circulation of good books is the 
high price at which they are issued. This, in Mr. Brett’s 
view, is as much the fault of authors as of publishers. He 
holds that the current rate of royalty is based on a relatively 
high price, and that if a book is to be sold at a low price, the 
rate of royalty to the author must be reduced also. This 
view does not appeal to authors, and Mr. Brett cites the case 
of a book for which a considerable demand exists in a cheap 
edition, while there is practically no sale for the high-priced 
edition, yet it is impossible to produce the cheap edition 
because of the author’s refusal to reduce the royalty below 
the original rate. We are glad to see a publisher of Mr. 








Brett’s experience advocating cheap books. We have pressed 
that method in these columns, and the remarkable success 
of the cheap series that have come into existence during the 
past few years is sufficient proof that it is both practicable 
and profitable. 

x % * 

Mr. Brett has naturally a good deal to say about the 
relations between authors and publishers. He protests 
strongly against ‘‘ the unfounded criticism of publishers and 
publishing methods that has been so rife in recent years,” 
and considers that the failure of a number of books is due 
to “a want of confidence on the part of authors in the good 
faith or business judgment of publishers.”’ An author ought 
to select his publisher with discrimination, because he is 
entrusting him with “the unknown earning capacity of his 
books,’’ and he“ must consequently rely upon the publisher’s 
good faith and honesty to see that the sums due to him are 
properly and faithfully paid over.” 

“* Yet,”” Mr. Brett continues, ‘ notwithstanding these facts, 
it is not an uncommon experience with nearly all of the older 
publishers to have authors endeavor to drive hard bargains 
with them for the publication of their works, on the plea that 
some unknown, new, and possibly impecunious publisher has 
offered a rate of royalty on the publication of a work which, 
from the established publisher’s point of view, is impossible of 
payment with pecuniary profit to himself. With some authors, 


to paraphrase Byron’s words, it would almost seem as if ‘ Death 
to the publisher to them is sport.’ ”’ 


Mr. Brett makes no mention of another famous para- 
phrase often attributed to Byron, though we believe without 
foundation. 

* % * 

Havine said so much on the technical side of publishing 
in the United States, it is interesting to note what Mr. Brett 
regards as one of the most striking features of the growth in 
the number of books published. This is the very marked 
increase in those which deal with Socialism, theories of social 
betterment, philanthropic studies, and kindred topics. 

** These two classes of books are among the most interesting 
signs of the times, the books on socialistic subjects showing 
how widely the criticism of our existing system has entered into 
the thought of our times, and how many persons must be 
devoting their efforts to attempts at the solution of the problems 
of the present unrest. And, on the other hand, the growth in 
the number and importance of volumes issued in what may ke 
called works of social betterment, shows conclusively the growth 
of the spirit of social service, looking toward the betterment 
of conditions for all classes of the community.” 

* * 

Mr. Lewis Hrnp recently referred in THe Nation to 
the many services which Mr. Wilfrid Meynell rendered to 
Francis Thompson during the poet’s lifetime. Since 
Thompson’s death Mr. Meynell has continued his labor of 
love, and he has performed the delicate duties of literary 
executor with u rare devotion and disinterestedness. His 
latest work in this capacity has been to prepare collected 
editions of Thompson’s prose and poetry, which are to be 
published immediately by Messrs. Burns & Oates. In 
addition to the poems to be found in the three books 
published while Thompson was living, the ‘‘ Collected 
Poems ”’ will contain a large amount of fresh material, while 
the prose volume will include several essays of a creative 
character, Thompson’s famous estimate of Shelley, and a 
number of critical papers. 

# % ¥ 

A FURTHER monument to Thompson is to be raised by 
Mr. Everard Meynell, a son of Mr. Wilfrid Meynell. This 
is ‘‘ The Life of Francis Thompson,’’ a work on which the 
biographer has been engaged for some years, and which is 
now nearly finished. It is based on unpublished letters, 
fragments of diaries, the reminiscences of friends, and other 
trustworthy sources of information. 

* #* * 

Unver the title of ‘‘ Syndicalism and the Co-operative 
Commonwealth,’’ the New International Publishing Com- 
pany are about to issue an English translation of a volume 
in which MM. Emile Pataud and Emile Pouget expound 
the basis of Syndicalism and lay down the programme 
which, in their view, it ought to follow. M. Pataud will 
be remembered as the organiser of the strike of the 
Electricians’ Union which plunged Paris into darkness a 
few years back, while M. Pouget is a leading member of 
the Confédération Générale du Travail. The French edition 
of the book, of which Prince Kropotkin speaks in high 
terms, has met with an excellent reception. 
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Reviews. 
THE CHAMPION OF THE CHOPSTICKS. 


“Life and Letters of William Cobbett in England and 
America.” By Lewis MELVILLE. (Lane. 2 vols. 32s. net.) 


Mr. Lewis MELVILLE says, in his preface to these interesting 
volumes, that none of the earlier biographers of Cobbett 
have made any considerable use of Cobbett’s correspondence. 
That is true, but Mr. Lewis Melville’s biography, “ based 
on hitherto unpublished family papers,’’ does not throw any 
new light on Cobbett’s character. This is not surprising. 
Cobbett, whose output rivalled that of Defoe, wrote inces- 
santly for more than thirty years, and his published writings 
give us his views expressed with his inimitable vivacity and 
his irrepressible self-confidence on every subject that crossed 
his fancy. It is scarcely likely that any researches into 
his correspondence will disclose any new trait or any new 
aspect of the simple and buoyant temperament that has left 
so considerable a mark on our literature. This is the less 
likely, too, because though Cobbett entered upon any topic, 
whether he knew much or little about it, with alacrity and 
delight, there was no subject which he discussed with such 
evident enjoyment, or such keen emotion and such full 
knowledge, as the subject of his own life and character. Hence 
it was possible for Mr. Carlyle to write an excellent biography 
based almost entirely on the ample materials to be found in 
Cobbett’s political writings. For Cobbett loved to illustrate 
his discourses on any subject with reminiscences or anecdotes 
from his own experience, and he rarely thought that any 
argument had been driven finally home unless he had 
reminded his hearers of his own achievements or prophecies 
in connection with the topic to which it was addressed. 

Cobbett’s position thus represents the exact antithesis 
to that of Windham or Perceval, who seemed to their con- 
temporaries, those of them whose opinions had the oppor- 
tunity of surviving, great and admirable men for reasons 
that we can appreciate with difficulty. We know all about 
him, and we can study the play and development of his mind, 
the fancies and humors and passions, the mixed motives 
and the noble indignations that directed or distorted his 
conduct. If it is a puzzle why their contemporaries thought 
so highly of certain statesmen of Cobbett’s time, it is not 
at all difficult to understand why they disliked and mis- 
understood Cobbett. The causes are to be found partly in 
his propaganda, partly in his profession, and partly in his 
character. 

The art of politics is largely the art of getting on with 
other people. It is no good having the profoundest wisdom 
and knowledge of the world if you cannot endure the men with 
whom you have to act in concert, or make yourself endurable 
to them. Now Cobbett had not this political gift. The men 
whose class, whose prejudices, whose property he was assail- 
ing, hated and feared him, but those who agreed with him at 
any given moment hated him still more. Fielden was almost 
the only ally who never broke with him. Burdett, Hunt, 
O’Connell, Wright, Paull, all who had close and intimate 
dealings with him, quarrelled bitterly with him. It might 
almost have seemed that to know him was to hate him. 
And when he quarrelled, he did not quarrel in the recognised 
House of Commons manner: he employed the most scathing 
and brutal weapons to be found in his unrivalled resources of 
invective and ridicule. He conducted his feuds with a total 
disregard of his own dignity or anybody else’s, and a vindic- 
tive pertinacity that nobody could pretend to think 
magnanimous. All this disqualified him for the regular 
political trade of the time, in which appearances mattered and 
men had to rub along together; and few statements can be 
made with greater assurance than the statement that he 
would have been a failure in the House of Commons in 1806 
if he had taken the Whigs’ offer of a seat. But his place was 
not in the House of Commons. He was, above all things, a 
great journalist, and for his kind of journalism his very 
failings were means to success. He maintained a battle for a 
great part of a long life against the possessing and educated 
classes of the day, and for that struggle he had two gifts— 
one his superb literary power, the other his magnificent self- 
confidence. It may well be doubted whether his unalterable 
conviction that he was the most remarkable man of his time, 
and his opinion the final verdict of wisdom on every 





subject, was not an indispensable condition of success. He 
was an iconoclast. He set himself to destroy the esteem in 
which the governing class was held, the superstitions that 
class had fostered and assimilated about its history, its 
deserts, its capacity, and its public spirit, the whole habit 
of supposing that a society can live well and happily and 
creditably which leaves the rich to think and act for the poor. 
Cobbett did this, and he did it by the power of his character 
as well as by the power of his intellect. It may, indeed, be 
said that his vanity was a national asset. He found a medium 
in which qualities that forbade Parliamentary success 
obtained for him the far greater distinction of the greatest 
tribune the English poor ever possessed. 

It is interesting to compare his position with 
that of another great man whose personal qualities 
unfitted him for political success under the conditions 
of his day Chatham resembled Cobbett in that neither 
of them was fitted to make a good colleague in a 
family Cabinet system. Both of them were worshipped at 
a distance. Chatham failed because he could not work in 
the given conditions, and he could not create any other 
conditions. He broke himself against the old oligarchy 
because he could not mobilise a new world. Cobbett could 
appeal from the Whigs and Tories of Parliament to thousands 
upon thousands of plain, simple people all over the country, 
and though their actual power was limited he had behind 
him the threat of numbers. As early as 1807 Romilly was of 
opinion that the belief that all public men were corrupt was 
spreading very fast through the country as the result of 
Cobbett’s success in destroying confidence in every individual 
who had taken part in public affairs. Yet Cobbett’s position 
in 1807, though even then the “Edinburgh Review’’ described 
him as having more influence than all the other journalists 
put together, was nothing in comparison with his position 
ten and twenty years later, when Hazlitt said of him that he 
formed a fourth estate in himself. 

The chief interest of Cobbett’s career at the present time 
lies in his championship of the agricultural laborers. He 
was the son of a small farmer, and that fact itself 
is significant. For, in the society to which Cobbett’s father 
belonged, there was no antagonism between farmer and 
laborer. They belonged to the same world, and they under- 
stood each other; an agricultural laborer might become a 
small farmer, and a small farmer might sometimes be found 
working as a laborer. Cobbett’s father was himself the son 
of a day laborer. Cobbett lived to see the day when farmers 
and laborers were bitterly hostile to each other, and that 
state of things was one important result of the changes to 
which he was so passionately opposed. Those changes went 
on under his very eye, and they were the cause, more than 
anything else, of the changes in Cobbett himself. To some 
people, Cobbett’s inconsistencies seemed to be the proof of 
his factiousness and self-seeking. The man who had his 
windows broken for refusing to celebrate the Peace of 
Amiens lived to denounce the French War as the origin of 
every evil and abuse in his time. The author of the most 
scurrilous “ Life”’ of Paine carried Paine’s bones about with 
him twenty years later as a dramatic atonement. The 
supporter of the extreme Protestant claims in Ireland 
developed into the author of the “ History of the Protestant 
Reformation.” This, it may be argued, is simply to say that 
Cobbett, having been a Tory, became a Radical, and that, 
whether Tory or Radical, he always went one better than 
his allies. That is not the complete explanation. The truth 
is that Cobbett, like the Major in the “ Madras House,” had 
an instinctive impatience and dislike for the reformer’s mind. 
He started without theories or philosophy, and to the end 
of his life it was never safe to predict his attitude to many 
of the questions on which nine people out of ten form their 
conclusions from clear and well-known principles. His 
opinions did not form a complete or homogeneous whole ; 
they were simply the conclusions he came to on the several 
concrete issues of the day. That is why Cobbett and the 
reformers of his age never got on together, why Bentham 
thought him a “vile rascal” and Place thought him an 
“ unprincipled, cowardly bully” and an “impudent mounte- 
bank.” If Cobbett thought the world simpler than it was, 
so did they, for they thought that if a man wanted Parlia- 
ment to be reformed, he must want the Slave Trade to be 
abolished and the Poor Law to be recast in a new and severe 
form, or acknowledge himself a man without integrity 
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or principle. Cobbett, whose education consisted in watching 
the world round him, and studying its working and its 
changes, gave up one sentimental attachment after another 
in the face of the facts; and his conversion from conserva- 
tive to revolutionary ideas was the reaction of his vigorous 
and masculine temperament against the system that was 
destroying all that he valued in the life of the nation. This 
creed he summed up in a single sentence in 1807. “I wish 
to see the poor men of England what the poor men of 
England were when I was a boy.” He began by appealing 
to the upper classes because he believed in them, and he 
hated the Radicals because he thought their charges were 
unjust and mean. When once he was disenchanted, he went 
much further than the Radicals, for he aimed not merely 
at destroying the political supremacy of the aristocracy, 
but at overturning the ideas they had imposed on England. 
He understood more clearly than they did that the direct 
control of Parliament was only an incident of the power of 
that class. 

Now, the “ poor men of England’”’ whom Cobbett knew 
best were the agricultural laborers. He was essentially a 
countryman, and he was attached to the laborers by the most 
intimate associations of memory and sympathy and common 
tastes. He knew much more of the rural laborer than of 
the artisans and the factory population, and his “ Political 
Register ’’ is a pretty full history of the decline and suffer- 
ings of the village poor, whereas some momentous pages in 
the fortunes of the North-country manufacturing population 
are missing altogether. Moreover, he was almost alone 
among the champions of the poor in knowing the country 
better than the town. He thus became pre-eminently the 
champion of the race that was sinking under the Enclosures 
and the new system of farming. He appealed for them and 
he appealed to them. He described their life, their hard- 
ships, their wrongs with a power that made his “ Rural 
Rides ”’ a great classic. But he also appealed to them, or, 
rather, as his enemies would have said, he preached rebellion 
to them. For he hated, with his whole manly heart, the 
thought that the poor might grow accustomed to their 
dependence, and accept the degradation that was thrust upon 
them. He devoted the greater part of his boisterous life to 
this one task of saving a friendless class from the catas- 
trophe that overwhelmed it. If his life seemed envenomed, 
it was by the wrongs of others, for he lived for the rescue 
of that class, and for nothing else. He failed in spite of 
his superb gifts; but the fact that his contemporaries were 
so much less able than he was to master the real meaning 
of the events of their day has come since to be recognised 
as almost the greatest of England’s misfortunes. 





SWINBURNE ON 


‘Charles Dickens.” 
(Chatto & Windus. 


DICKENS. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


A vast amount of nonsense has been talked in praise of 
“ gentlemen,’’ which can generally be corrected by remem- 
bering the number of cowards, liars, petty thieves, &c., who 
had a strict and rational right to the name. But if anyone 
wants to catch a glimpse of the good in the thing that really 
kept it going, he could find no better instance than the 
enthusiasm of Swinburne for Dickens. The definition of a 
good aristocratic state is a state of aristocrats in revolt; 
and in this respect Swinburne continued the tradition of 
Byron and Shelley. The one good thing about the old 
gentry was that they could despise refinement. When people 
came to Byron with the glorious news of Waterloo, he said, 
“Well, I’m damned sorry.”” When similar people came to 
Swinburne and said, “It is now generally felt that Dickens 
will not live; a more educated generatien detects a certain 
element of crudity and caricature, a lack of the restraint 
and the atmosphere of Mr. ”’ Swinburne broke in with 
Byron’s phrase. At least, that phrase is by far the best 
summary of Swinburne’s book on Dickens. 

The book has numberless eloquent and acute passages ; 
but it is not full, as were Swinburne’s Elizabethan eulogies, 
of a direct and unhampered understanding and enthusiasm. 
But it is full of that noble, anarchic, almost negative passion 





for freedom which had descended to him from the other | 
poets. It did not trouble Byron or Swinburne that Napoleon 





and Dickens were upstarts. They not only liked the divine 
fire, but what was rarer in their epochs, they knew it when 
they saw it. 

But though Swinburne was magnificently enthusiastic 
about Dickens, he was in a curious way unjust to him. His 
own style of art, especially in poetry, was a thing at once 
flamboyant and hard, like heraldry. It was full of scarlet 
women, and golden images, and white lepers, and black 
devils; and his criticism was always in the same primary 
colors. Thus he sometimes seems to color Dickens’s 
characters as a child with a shilling paint-box would color 
Cruikshank’s illustrations, making the noses redder or the 
whiskers blacker even than they are in the rather harsh and 
farcical original. He exaggerates the Dickens exaggeration, 
even in defending it. Dickens was less delicate, restrained, 
and realistic than Turgenev or George Eliot. But Dickens 
was much more delicate, restrained, and realistic than many 
people realise; particularly at his best. Swinburne is so 
fond of knock-down blows, that he sometimes knocks 
Dickens’s characters on the head, like Punch with the stick, 
so that they sound like wood. I am fond of sweeping state- 
ments myself, but I like them to be about large subjects; 
Swinburne is sweeping about small and subtle ones. The 
following passage may illustrate what I mean. Swinburne 
is expressing his indignation at the identification of Leigh 
Hunt with Skimpole, whom he calls a rascal after the 
manner of Wainwright, the poisoner— 

“The simple and final reply should have been that 
indolence was the essential quality of the character and conduct 
and philosophy of Skimpole—‘ a perfectly idle man: a more 
amateur,’ as he describes himself to the sympathetic and 
approving Sir Leicester; that Leigh Hunt was one of the 
hardest and steadiest workers on record, throughout a long and 
chequered life, at the toilsome trade of letters; and therefore 
that to represent him as a heartless and shameless idler would 
have been about as rational an enterprise, as lifelike a design 
after the life, as it would have been to represent Shelley as 
a gluttonous and canting hypccrite or Byron as a loyal and 
unselfish friend.” 

That kick-back at the end is typical of all Swinburne’s 
style. The passage is quite irrelevant and quite 
unscrupulous. Shelley was certainly incapable of gluttony, 
for which I pity him ; but I should not say he was necessarily 
incapable of cant. Byron behaved badly to a large number 
of people; but he certainly was not simply the opposite of a 
loyal and unselfish friend. Men are a little more subtle 
than that. But there is the same over-simplification and 
emphasis about the whole paragraph. Leigh Hunt certainly 
worked a great deal more than Skimpole; and Leigh Hunt 
was certainly a man of generous convictions and enterprises 
that would have been quite impossible to Skimpole. It is, 
therefore, quite fair to say that Leigh Hunt was not Skim- 
pole. ‘“ The simple and final reply,” in my opinion, should 
have been, “If you go about looking for the originals of 
original creations, you’ll end in Hanwell.’’ That is sweep- 
ing in form, but it is symbolically true. But it is not true to 
represent Leigh Hunt simply as an arduous toiler, an 
idealistic busy bee. He undoubtedly did give a large number 
of people the impression that he was in some ways 
irresponsible, that he treated friendship as a kind of 
fantastic communism, and that he defended this opportunism 
with a half-serious and half-flippant philosophy. 

But the worst of all is that the passage spoils Skimpole. 
It really underrates the artistic delicacy of Dickens. His 
Skimpole is not a fiend like Wainwright. He is rather a 
fairy like Puck, and I use the word “ fairy ” in the sound 
old medieval sense, of something we like but do not trust. 
That Skimpole was wrong is plain enough ; that he was quite 
consciously wrong is an idea that Dickens has veiled from 
us with rather unusual delicacy. Esther says that she never 
understood him enough to be certain of such things. I 
should say the solution lay somewhere in that mystery which 
theologians called “voluntary error”; by which a man 
could find food in a philosophy that had once been sincere 
but was daily wearing thinner. But there is no comparison 
between Skimpole and, say, Chadband. The only fun of 
Chadband is that he is a fool. The fun of Skimpole is that 
he is a wise man trying to look a fool—but not succeeding. 
Dickens lets him score; while he only lets Chadband fail in 
public. Skimpole failed in private, which is far worse; he 
grew meaner and meaner through trying to remain young. 
He ended by having only the smallness of the child, without 
its innocence, G. K. CuestzzTon, 
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BOOKS TO READ MANY TIMES 


Philosophy, Biography, History, Travel, &c. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH PATRIOTISM 


(2 vols. 25s. net.) By Esmé C. WincrieLp-Srratrorp. 


This work compresses into half a million words the substance of eight years of uninterrupted labour. Leading 
experts who have read the MS. praise it unstintedly. The work is not only ‘“‘The History of English Patriotism,” but 
it is a new history of England, written from an entirely fresh point of view. The author has woven together the threads 
of religion, politics, war, philosophy, literature, painting, architecture, law, and commerce. The book is a world book. 


[April 8. 
MEMORIES 
(7s. 6d. net.) (2nd Large Impression.) The Hon. StepHen CoLerinGe. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—*‘ Now this is the right sort of memories to put into print ; memories which are fresh 
and bright, piquant and yet never ill-natured ; crowded with personal lights and anecdotes ; in fine, a volume of which one 
says: ‘I should have liked to meet all those people and write about them as Mr. Coleridge has done.’” 


FROM STUDIO TO STAGE 
(16s. net,) (3rd Large Impression.) Werrpon GRossMITH. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ If one could imagine Thackeray sitting down to write one of his best Bloomsbury 
chapters, as full of piquantly sympathetic satire as he could make it, throwing all attempts at name-disguising to the 
winds, and describing actual living people with all their pet frailties set forth in living guise, one would find one’s 
fancy very nearly realised in the altogether delightful autobiography of Mr. Weedon Grossmith.” 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE (12s. 6d. net.) JoserpH TurQuan. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM COBBETT 


(2 vols. 32s. net.) Lewis MELVILLE. 


GLOBE.—“ We most heartily congratulate Mr. Melville. . . . Here is a study of the extraordinary Cobbett se 
complete that there can be very little more left to be said on the subject.” 


SIRENICA (3s. 6d.) W. Compron Leiru. 


On the appearance of “Apologia Diffidentis” Mr. Compton Leith was hailed as a distinguished and classic 
writer by the leading papers. To quote from a few: THE TIMES —A genuine contribution to literature, sincere 
and often beautiful; 7HH DAILY MAIL—A very beautiful book; 7HE SATURDAY REVIEW—The style 
is full of melody and colour and the rich dreamy sentences rise into the air like wreaths of fragrant incense smoke ; 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE—His style is elegance touched by fire; 7HH OBSERVER—It is a buman document, 
a literary achievement. Mr. Leith’s new book (SIRENICA) has just been published, and this work is sure to 
consolidate his great reputation. 


LETTER BAG OF 


LADY ELIZABETH SPENCER STANHOPE 
(2 vols. 32s. net.) (2nd Impression.) A. M. W, Sriecine. 








Six Shilling Novels. 


TOPHAM’S FOLLY (3rd Impression) - - GEORGE STEVENSON. 
MYLES CALTHORPE, I.D.B. (37d Impression) F, E. Mitts Youne. 
JOYOUS ADVENTURES of ARISTIDE PUJOL 

(7th Impression) Witu1amM J. Locke. 
THE FINGER OF MR. BLEE (3rd Impression) Prter Buunpe wt. 
THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT BE KING 

(2nd Impression) Stpnry Dark. 


FIRE AND FROST (2nd Impression) - Maup Crurrwe Lt. 
OUTSIDE THE ARK - - - . ADELAIDE Hott. 
HENRY KEMPTON - : . - EVELYN BrentTwoop. 
THE SILENCE OF MEN =. - : H. F. Prevost-Barrerssy. 
KNOWLEDGE AND LIFE (3s. 6d. net.) —- Wii1amM ARKWRIGHT. 


MY FRIEND’S BOOK - - - - ANATOLE FRANCE, 
JOCASTA AND THE FAMISHED CAT ANATOLE FRANCE. 
ASPIRATIONS OF JEAN SERVIEN ANATOLE FRANCE. 
THE UNBEARABLE BASSINGTON (5th Imp.) H. H. Munro. 


ALSO THE NEW MACHIAVELLI. (1s. net.) H. G. WeELts. 
JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK. 
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A NATIONAL RESISTANCE. 


“Napoleon’s Last Campaign in Germany: 1813.” By 
F. LORAINE PETRE. (Lane, 12s, 6d. net.) 


Reavers of Mr. Petre’s careful studies of Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns in 1806-7 and 1809 will welcome his description of 
one of the most important and complex of modern wars. 
The campaign of 1813 stands in signal contrast to that of 
1812, where the aim was very simple so soon as the early 
movements of the Russians necessitated a retreat towards 
Smolensk, and therefore on Moscow. In that of 1813, on 
the contrary, Napoleon had no very definite plans, except, 
’ first, the holding of the line of the Oder, and, when it was 
lost, that of the Elbe. The immense extent of these lines 
constituted a serious weakness in his position; and he 
needlessly added to it by resolving on several occasions to 
endeavor to disengage his garrisons beleaguered at Danzig, 
Kiistrin, Stettin, and elsewhere in East Prussia and Poland. 
It is necessary to bear these essential facts in mind; and, 
we think, Mr. Petre would have done well to lay more stress 
upon them in the early chapters. 

Two other factors, of great import, also claim notice. 
The French were now face to face with a national resistance 
in North Germany, far exceeding in intensity anything which 
they had previously experienced, except in Spain and at 
Moscow. True, the nature of the land did not admit of a 
war of partisans so effective as that waged by Mina and 
several other Spanish guerilla chiefs. But the “ fanaticism ” 
of the Prussians (which led Napoleon to suggest to Eugéne 
Beauharnais to burn Berlin if it proved at all refractory) 
robbed Napoleon of the fruits of victory at Litzen and 
Bautzen, besides exposing small detachments of French to 
almost certain destruction in all parts of the country. 
Napoleon had won his great victories in lands where the 
people either favored his cause or at least were passive. Both 
in Spain and Prussia he had to face a people’s war; and it 
puzzled him. In our judgment, therefore, Mr. Petre should 
have drawn attention more clearly in Chapter III. to the 
spirit which nerved the Prussians to a resistance very 
different from that of the autumn of 1806. The Landwehr 
was poorly equipped, but the men fought as stubbornly as 
the conscripts whom Napoleon hurried to the front. The 
inconclusive character of several battles can be understood 
only when one remembers the rawness of the chief masses 
engaged, and especially the absence of trained cavalry on 
the French side; but the national defence now equalled the 
Imperialist attack in spirit and tenacity. 

The other disturbing factor which affected Napoleon’s 
fortunes in the latter part of the campaign was the ability 
of Austria to turn his line of defence on the Elbe and 
threaten his communications. More might have been done 
by the “ white coats” had not their leaders been too nervous 
to act alone. But, even so, they were able to outflank his 
Elbe defence and threaten his line of communications in a 
way which goes far to explain the final moves towards 
Leipzig. It was the southward drag towards the Erzgebirge 
which paralysed his efforts to strike at Berlin and to crush 
Bernadotte. 

Mr. Petre censures, and perhaps rightly, Eugéne’s weak- 
ness in abandoning the line of the Oder early in the cam- 
paign. But in such a case everything depends on the morale 
of the troops; and in 1812 it had suffered so far that, in all 
probability, only Napoleon’s presence could restore it. The 
activity of the Emperor in raising troops and in concen- 
trating them in Thuringia naturally receives a warm eulogy 
in these pages. The work of organising and of despatching 
a large army of inexperienced troops into the heart of 
Germany is one of the greatest feats of Napoleon’s career ; 
and no less remarkable are his successes in the first part of 
the Saxon campaign. By the help of Mr. Petre’s sketch- 
maps, the reader will be able to follow the course of the 
events of May-June, 1813. The French victory at Bautzen 
would perhaps have been decisive but for Ney’s lack of 
insight at the crisis of the day. On the side of the Allies 
the Czar Alexander failed to realise, until a dangerously late 
period of the fight, that Napoleon’s aim was to drive them 
back towards the mountains bordering Bohemia. The two 
mistakes almost cancelled one another; but the net result 
of the great struggle at Bautzen was to lay open the heart 
of Silesia to French invasion and to place Breslau in danger. 





Then came that strange pause, the armistice of June 4th, 
which lasted ultimately till August 10th. Mr. Petre dis. 
cusses somewhat briefly the motives that may have induced 
Napoleon to grant it. Briefly, they are these—his lack of 
efficient cavalry and the danger of Austria striking at his 
rear if he advanced further into Silesia. This is not the 
place in which to assess the importance of these motives 
and the impolicy of granting a breathing-space to the Allies. 
Very much, of course, depended on the conduct of Austria. 
If she joined Napoleon, the armistice was more than justified, 
If his terms were so exacting as to repel her, it became a 
disaster of the first magnitude. For, obviously, Russia and 
Prussia could benefit as much as he by the interval, which, 
moreover, tempted the Hapsburg Court to adopt a some- 
what bolder tone. It is difficult to fathom Napoleon’s 
thoughts concerning the probable action of Austria. He 
must have wished for her neutrality ; yet he took not a single 
step to placate her. He must have foreseen the results of 
Austria’s advance against Pirna and Dresden; yet he laid 
his plans for an extensive forward movement against Berlin, 
based on the assumption of her inactivity. This is not the 
Napoleon of the campaigns of Marengo and Austerlitz. Yet 
he argued as though his troops equalled, in fighting efficiency, 
the superb material of those great days; and he forgot that 
his enemies had learnt from him the need of union, of 
stubbornness in defence, and of a vigorous and concentrated 
offensive. 

The military problem was certainly far more complicated 
than any which had confronted him. To find a parallel to 
it, we must go back to that appalling crisis in the fortunes 
of Frederick the Great after the disaster at Kinersdorf in 
August, 1759, when that great leader was saved from irre- 
trievable ruin only by the discords of Russians and Austrians 
and his own indomitable firmness, aided by that of Prince 
Henry of Prussia. Perhaps it would have been well for 
Napoleon if he himself, apart from his lieutenants, had 
sustained a great reverse early in the renewed campaign of 
1813; for it would have convinced him of the need of con- 
centrating all his energies on the defence of the Dresden- 
Magdeburg line. As it was, the brilliant initial success at 
Dresden filled him with a fallacious belief in the security of 
his position and the incompetence of the allied commanders. 
By degrees he was to find out the weakness of that position 
and the mingling of audacity with skill which marked the 
handling of the Silesian army by Blacher and Gneisenau. The 
northern march of this army, and its passage over the Elbe 
at Wartenburg, are noteworthy feats which ended the many 
days of indecision that marked the end of September. Here, 
again, it is to be wished that Mr. Petre had emphasised 
more clearly the advantage of this movement and its influ- 
ence on the events which led up to the series of battles 
around Leipzig. Curiously enough, Wartenburg is not 
marked on the military sketch-map of the districts between 
Breslau and Berlin which accompanies this volume. There 
is a small plan of the minor action at Wartenburg ; but the 
reader is left in ignorance as to the locality of this village 
(far more important than many which needlessly crowd this 
ill-proportioned map); and, in consequence, the route of this 
important march is left obscure. Much praise must, how- 
ever, be awarded to Mr. Petre for the plans of battles, 
especially of Dresden and Kulm. That of Leipzig is less 
satisfactory; but students are indebted to him for first 
making accessible, at a reasonable expense, both a detailed 
and careful account of this difficult campaign and a series 
of plans which are, in general, quite adequate. 

In his description of the battles of October 16th and 
18th around Leipzig Mr. Petre brings out in fresh relief the 
weakness of Schwarzenberg’s generalship on the south-east 
part of the field, and the stubbornness of Bliicher’s attack 
on the opposite side—this, too, despite the temporising 
devices of Bernadotte. Other points of interest are the 
efficiency of the British rocket brigade (as to which Mr. 
Petre might have quoted von Boyen’s testimony), the com- 
paratively small difference made by the desertion of some 
four thousand Saxons (probably they were fewer) to the Allies 
at Paunsdorf, and the strange omission by Napoleon to throw 
bridges over the Pleisse and Elster, which were then in flood. 
There seems no adequate reason for his fighting at all on 
the 18th, except to assure a retreat comparatively free from 
molestation. He must have seen by the morning of that 
day that retreat was inevitable; for his lines of defence 
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around Leipzig were being dangerously cramped. Further, 
he had lost the line of the Elbe and with it his garrisons 
uselessly held at its fortresses. The national movement in 
Central and South Germany was also beginning to threaten 
his rear, and it was impossible to hold out in devastated 
Saxony. Why, then, did he not take steps to facilitate a 
retreat over those two streams, which at that time were 
serious obstacles? The question can never be answered. It 
forms part of the problem which adds interest to the study 
of this campaign—a campaign less dramatic in its finale than 
that of 1812, but almost equally destructive to life and far 
more fatal to the fortunes of Napoleon. After 1812 he still 
possessed a great Empire, intact except at its eastern military 
outpost, Danzig. In 1813 he lost Germany, Italy, and Spain, 
the outcome of a determination to defy his enemies in all 
quarters. Of this campaign, Mr. Petre has given us the 
first detailed account in English, based on a study of all the 
available authorities and sources. 





PROBLEMS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


“Seasonal Trades, by Various Writers.” Edited by SiInpNEy 
Wess, LL.B., and ARNOLD FREEMAN, M.A. (Constable. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Dunine the session of 1910 Mr. Sidney Webb, assisted by 
Mr. Arnold Freeman, conducted a seminar at the London 
School of Economics upon the subject, “ Seasonal Trades in 
the United Kingdom.”’ Different trades, or parts of trades, 
were allotted among the various students for research ; and 
upon the series of monographs thus compiled the present 
volume is based. Trades specially dealt with here include 
those of tailors, waiters, boot and shoe makers, the cycle 
industry and the gas industry, the London millinery trade, 
the skin and fur trades, and, of course, the building trade. 
There is also an elaborate introductory essay by Miss J. S. 
Poyntz, and a suggestive preface by Mr. Webb himself. 
The School of Economics must be congratulated upon the 
standard reached by the students. 

Civilisation has to an increasing extent emancipated 
industry from the tyranny of the physical seasons, though 
it is still felt. Yet there are very few trades that are not 
in some degree seasonal—i.e., in which the volume of 
employment is not regularly subject to considerable fluctua- 
tions according to the time of year. Fortunately, however, 
there is very great variety in regard to the particular times 
at which different trades are busy or slack. 

“Whilst January is the slackest month in iron-mining and 
the furnishing trades, it is actually the busiest at the docks 
of London and other ports (except those dealing with the 
Baltic), and one of the busiest for coal-mining; in February 
the plumbers have most unemployment, but the paper-making 
trade is at its briskest; in March and April the coopers are at 
their slackest, but ‘the steel-smelters, the great industries of 
the textiles, and the multifarious furnishing trades are busy; 
May and June are the worst of all months for the great 
industry of coal-mining, as well as for the London dock- 
laborers, but they are the best of all months for the wide 


ramifications of the clothing trades, as well as for mill- 
sawyers. Rd 


And so on through the rest of the calendar. Mr. Webb is 
led by such observations to the hypothesis that “there is 
in the United Kingdom of to-day no seasonal slackness in 
the community as a whole’’—.e., that so far as mere 
“ seasonal’’ changes are concerned, the volume of employ- 
ment in the aggregate probably remains pretty constant 
throughout the year. But in proof of this we have no sort 
of definite evidence. An investigation made in Germany in 
1895 by the Imperial Statistical Department, comparing the 
state of employment on a day in June with that on a day 
in December, reached, for that country, quite an opposite 
conclusion. Still, one must remember that the German 
winter is more severe than the British, and that in 1895 the 
proportion of the German population employed in agriculture 
was far greater than is the case in the United Kingdom. 
The hardship which seasonal unemployment involves 
for the worker is obvious and far-reaching. How far is it 
met, and how far can it be met, by dove-tailing between the 
different trades? Of course, some such dove-tailing occurs 
already. A laborer, who works at a gas-works in winter, 
may be employed in the cycle trade during the summer. 
Or a London docker, slack in May and June, may have his 


! 





—. 


wife or daughter busiest at that time as out-workers in the 
clothing trade. But apart from the broad question, whether 
the total volume of employment is so uniform as to permit, 
ideally, of universal dove-tailing, the investigators report 
great difficulties in its practical application. Skilled 
employments are very hard to dove-tail. The specialisation 
of skilled occupations and the time needed for learning them 
stand in. the way. “Even in the same trade,” says Miss 
Poyntz: 

“the transition between very similar occupations is often 

difficult. A worker on light boots can seldom turn out a well- 

finished pair of heavier ones, and in book-binding ‘ forwarders’ 
and ‘finishers’ cannot interchange. The leather binder may 
take up the cloth work, but the cloth worker cannot work in 
the leather shop.” 
Moreover, manual skill not only is slowly acquired, but 
by work in other and rougher trades it may be quickly lost. 
The dove-tailing of industrial with agricultural occupations, 
common in England during the earlier phases of modern 
industrialism, is now rare and exceptional; though the 
example of Belgium indicates that it might be made much 
less so. 

How far can the consumer, by consciously timing his 
demands with that object, reduce the amount of seasonal 
fluctuation in industry? Here, again, while something is 
already done, and more might be, the possibilities soon 
seem far from unlimited. What is done already is chiefly 
done by public departments or local public bodies, which 
spasmodically rather than as a matter of regular practice 
are induced to put work in hand during slack periods. It 
would certainly be desirable if this were more systematically 
done. The private consumer has also opportunities, but 
they are relatively few. One of the most marked and the 
most socially disastrous of seasonal fluctuations is the over- 
work in the fashionable clothing trades during the London 
“season.’’ Smart men and women have it in their power 
to remedy this by timing their demand less inconsiderately ; 
and an association formed with this object might really effect 
a good deal. The case is, however, exceptional; and in most 
other instances the complexity and interdependence of the 
modern economic system seem so great as to baffle the 
individual consumers, or even an association of them, and 
to leave them but little say in the matter. 





CRITICS OF SOCIETY. 


‘*Round the Corner.” By GitperT CANNAN. (Secker. 6s.) 
“The Friendly Enemy.” By T. P. CAMERON WILSON. (Mills 
& Boon. 6s.) 


Mr. Cannan’s “ Round the Corner” is a healthy sign of the 
times. It is good to have the idols of the day before 
yesterday hauled down from their shrines by irreverent 
youth, who can point out fearlessly what a dusty and dingy 
set of images their grandparents bowed the knee to! With 
a skill that almost equals his assurance, Mr. Cannan indicts 
our poor mid-Victorian parents on the charge of setting up 
spurious standards of social and spiritual health, and brings 
in a verdict of “Guilty” on all counts. Though “Round 
the Corner” has nothing of the satiric dexterity of “ Tono- 
Bungay,” or the deadly concentration of ‘The Way of All 
Flesh,” its attack on our outworn, conventional lies is well 
and ingeniously planned. It was a good idea to select as 
hero the honest clergyman, the Rev. Francis Folyat, whose 
children, by the complicated muddles they make of their 
lives, destroy his faith in the ideas he had hitherto accepted, 
practised, and preached. Of course, the Rev. Mr. Folyat 
is not a typical son of the Church, as any reader of Trollope 
might point out, but is characteristic of the epoch that tried, 
confusedly, to readjust the old traditional morality on the 
new basis of science and “ progress.” 

The irregular plan of “Round the Corner” cleverly 
seconds the author’s main line of attack. In the first three 
chapters we see Mr. and Mrs. Folyat still keeping touch 
with their aristocratic conditions while slumbering con- 
tentedly at St. Witham’s Vicarage, in a fat Cornish living. 
But after they have heedlessly brought nine children into the 
world, and dissipated half their patrimony in rearing and 
educating them, the clergyman gets bitten with the notion of 
living and working among the poor, and, despite his wife’s 
entreaties, he actually exchanges with the rector of St. Paul’s 
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Through the study of their spiritual attitude some light is thrown 
on the tangled religious conditions now prevailing in France. 
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child conversion, pastoral care, evangelistic method, the 
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schools. He lifts the whole work of a Sunday school out of the 
old-fashioned, humdrum, jogtrot routine, and places it in the 
light of the latest and best knowledge and ideas in regard to 
the nature and development of the mind and character of children 
and young people. Dr. Mark’s book is full of most valuable and 
fertile suggestions for making the Sunday school a centre of 
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power for good in the community, as by far the most important 
and far-reaching of the activities of the Church. 
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Church, “in the darker half of our town on the north bank 
of the poisoned river,” and transports his family to Ferns 
Square, Liverpool. Why he should have done this unlikely 
thing is never adequately explained; but Francis’s moral 
self-probings and his family’s moral dry-rot combine to form 
the meaning pattern in the tapestry of the book’s argument. 
In Mrs. Folyat’s flaccid figure, with her inturable senti- 
mentality and mild snobbery, Mr. Cannan has pilloried 
that large section of Victorian femininity which combined 
a stuffy, water-tight creed of respectability and comfort with 
romantic aspirations and ladylike fragility. This creed 
does not stand the strain of facing any disagreeable realities, 
and Mrs. Folyat soon relapses into a state of querulous 
repose, fortified by gentle patronage of her less well-con- 
nected neighbors, and lachrymose complaints of her environ- 
ment and of her tiresome children. The latter, indeed, save 
for two members, Serge, the philosophic Bohemian, and 
Annette, the plucky, strong-hearted youngest daughter, are 
unpleasant examples of a squabbling British family. 
There is the unattractive, scheming Gertrude, who falls in 
love with young Bennett, ten years younger than herself ; 
Frederic, the solicitor’s clerk, conventionally petty in his 
ideas and lax in his conduct; Mary, who is crushed and 
commonplace; and Minna, the clever minx who mocks and 
sneers at everybody. 

The characters of these young people are not so 
well defined as their typical behavior, but Mr. Cannan 
well conveys the atmosphere of family bickering, with 
the girls hanging about at loose ends. However, 
Annette, who has been teaching the little daughter of 
a rich manufacturer, is sent back to the Parsonage, in dis- 
grace, for “ polluting the child’s mind.” She had, in fact, 
been bathing in the beck, and her prim little charge, Miss 
Deedry, was shocked at the sight of the innocent Annette’s 
body. About this time, Serge, the roving artist brother, 
turns up with nothing in his pockets but a roll of clever 
Australasian sketches. The sister and brother introduce a 
healthy open-air current into the stuffy family atmosphere, 
and the frank sincerity of their single-hearted outlook cheers 
up their bewildered father, Francis, now beset by debts, 
parish worries, and doubts as to his children’s future. The 
worst of the bunch is the respectable Frederic, who, after 
seducing Annie Lipsett, the daughter of a lodging-house 
keeper, “dodges the consequences,” and engages himself to 
the rich Miss Clibran-Bell. Serge rescues and befriends 
Annie Lipsett, while young Bennett discovers that it is not 
the insincere Gertrude whom he loves, but the frank Annette, 
and the two young people decide to face their relatives’ 
anger and marry on a hundred a year. And so on, and so 
on. 

One asks oneself why.this detailed family chronicle 
should rivet one’s attention. It is because Mr. Cannan is 
so uncompromising, so whole-hearted, so sure of his psycho 
logical analysis that his picture gives true esthetic pleasure. 
Having had the advantage of inspecting the big Victorian 
idol of “ genteel respectability ’’ at a date when that image’s 
lacquer has peeled off and cracked badly, and having found 
its human nature as suspect in its motives and behavior as 
our own, despite its extra claims to moral salvation, Mr. 
Cannan impresses us much as a wise young judge, enthroned 
in a fresh-scrubbed court of justice. Indeed, the hideous 
old cobwebs of the Liverpool of the ’eighties, the hurrying, 
wan-faced, stunted factory hands, the defilement of nature, 
and the stunting of human souls and bodies in these 
“industrial centres”—this sinister picture, for drawing 
which, in “ Unto This Last,” Ruskin was stoned sixty years 
ago, is an historical background which silences anyone dis- 
posed to cavil at Mr. Cannan’s indictment of mid-Victorian 
social ethics. True, the evil can be traced to its source at 
the beginning of the century, when an outworn economic 
system came crashing down in chaos after the prolonged 
crisis of the Napoleonic wars. But the generation certainly 
calls for judgment on the score that it blew its own trumpet 
intolerably while bungling the reconstruction. 

* * & 


“The Friendly Enemy ”’ carries us some way beyond the 
bend of the road at which “Round the Corner” drops us. 
The East-end atmosphere, though even more hopelessly 
depressing in its sordid brutality than that of Mr. Cannan’s 
Liverpool picture, is nevertheless lightened by the gleams and 
glints of an awakened social conscience. The story deals with 
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Ps 
the stru, Ss and experiences of one Bill Wilder, a normally 
health; and strong-hearted lad, who dumbly revolts against 
the pestilential environment of Bright Avenue, E., with its 


Alternatives of the semi-criminal life of the wastrel] 


and loafer, and self-obliteration within the walls of 
the local match factories. Bill is taken in hand by one or 
two friendly philanthropists; but he runs away from 4 
Brixham fisher family, frightened by the great spaces 
of sea and sky, and longing for the roar and 
the reek of wicked old London. There is sardonic 
humor and philosophic power of unusual depth in 
Mr. Cameron Wilson’s sketch of the dogged little East-end 
vicar, who struggles gamely with the hopeless job of 
straightening up his incurable parishioners. But his religion 
cannot, or will not, deal with the roots of social evils. As Bill 
says, later on: “An’ Mr. Larbey, the church parson, ’e 
was fine, like old Dixon; but ’e stopped, some’ow. His talk 
was fine, but ’e forgot where he was, some’ow. It didn’t fit.” 
Bill Wilder has hit the nail on the head here. An adjust- 
ment of other means to Mr. Larbey’s ends is necessary. By 
and by Bill falls in with Seely, a freckled-faced, defiant lad, 
whose blazing hatred of the “toffs’’ and whose withering 
contempt of the apathy of the proletariat shows genius. A 
quotation will best exhibit the unconventional force of Mr. 
Wilson’s style : — 

*** You seem to hate everyone!’ said Bill, slowly. 

‘** In the world, or aht, bet yer life!’ said Seely, behind 
his huge, winking grin. 

‘** I'd like ter see a funderbolt, or lightnin’, or somethin’ 
come dahn sudden and frizzle ’em all up, all the stuffy cards, 
the frillies and pinted blokes and sort of silly coves. Like 
them devils.’ He jerked a contemptuous thumb towards the 
carriages. ‘And then, start agine. Start clean. All of us 
naked. That’s what I likes to fink of. All of us naked. No 
money, no droring rooms, no pictures, no stuffy frillies, 
Nuffink but us. No cripples or mad folk, no Orxford boys 
thinkin’ thesselves Gawd. You can’t think yourself Gawd. if 
you’re knock-kneed and naked. No—no eztra blokes. 

“He ground his knuckles against the crutch, grinning 
diabolically. 

““* Tf I ’ad some of ’em ’ere! If I ’ad some of ’em ’ere!’ 
he said suggestively.” 

Old Dixon, a practical philanthropist, who is all snap 
and energy, and “almost defiantly alive,” gets hold of Bill 
and ‘Seely and Clement Anstruther, a pallid middle-class 
youth, who is reacting unpleasantly against his Puritanical 
upbringing, with a sequel which will not surprise philanthro- 
pists of experience. In general, we may say that the author’s 
insight and power of analysing and depicting life and 
character, which is remarkable, is not matched by his 
artistic skill; otherwise, “The Friendly Enemy ” would be 
the novel of the year. His characters are all far too prone to 
talk the author’s thoughts and feelings, and they are sand- 
wiched into his philosophic scheme—pegs on which to hang 
his own ethical reflections. The story, in fact, is not suffi- 
ciently true to art, and we may instance pages 149 and 
194 as examples of effective, but unreal, conversations. 
In spite of such flaws, we strongly urge all our readers to 
send for “ The Friendly Enemy.’’ It carries one, as we have 
said, several points further along Mr. Cannan’s road. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“On the Truth of Decorative Art.” 
(Greening. 2s. 6d. net.) 


By LIONEL DE FONSEKA, 


Tuts little essay, in the form of a dialogue ‘‘ between an 
Oriental and an Occidental,’ is really an attack on the 
falsity of Western art ideals as these appear to the Oriental. 
Mr. de Fonseka is a Sinhalese writer who has obviously 
studied the conditions of our art to some purpose; and 
though some of his statements tend to exaggeration, and his 
reasoning is at times over-fine, he has indited a spirited and 
piquant criticism of our artistic concepts which deserves and 
ought to be read. The cardinal failing on which he seizes 
is our persistent separation of art from life. We even 
distinguish the fine from the applied art—a differentiation 
utterly incomprehensible to the Eastern mind. Connected 
with this is our habit of shutting up our art treasures in 
museums, and our best philosophers in other museums, 
called universities, where their sphere of usefulness is 
limited to abstract speculation. ‘‘ When art flourishes 
there are no museums.’’ Our lack of the sense of fitness, 
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W. HEFFER & SONS Ltd. Publications. 
Biblical History for Schools: New Testament. 
F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D., Fellow of Jesus College, 
3s. 6d. net. ——— and B. T. DEAN SMITH, M.A., Vice- Prin- 
(Postage 4d.) cipal of Westcott House, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. Maps, Tables, Summaries, and Indices. 


“The idea is good and well carried out, both as to matter and 
arrangement, Dr. Foakes-Jackson is a master of lucid expositien.”— 


Athenzum., 

“. . . The volume is something more than a history of New 
Testament times. It is, in fact, a brief and comprehensive introduc- 
tion to both the history and the literature of the New Testatment. 
The plan which has been adopted is admirable, and leaves little to 
be desired.”—Church Times. 


British Violets—a Monograph. 


Mrs. E. 8S. GREGORY. With an introduction by G. 
6s. net. CLARIDGE DRUCE, M.A., F.L.S. Royal 8vo. Numerous 
(Postage 4d.) line and half-tone illustrations. 
“Forms a valuable addition to the literature of the 
critical study of the British Flora.”—Gardner’s Chronicle. 
“Mrs. Gregory has rendered a real service to students of this 
attractive but difficult genus.”—Journal of Botany. 


Divorce Problems of To-day. 


E. 8. P. HAYNES. 
2s. net. “His essays deserve the careful study of persons 
(Postage 3d.) interested in the moral progress of the community and 
in social reform. Seldom have the anemalies, not to 
say absurdities, of the English marriage law been so 
forcibly expressed.”—The Nation. 
“Throughout the subject is dealt with in a masterly and satis- 
factory manner.”—Law Students’ Journal. 
“Mr. Haynes has done a very real service to clarity of thought.” 
—New Witness. 


Perse Play Books: Work by boys of the Perse School, 


Cambridge. 

I. Dramatic Work. 1s. net (Postage 2d.) 
With a foreword by Dr. ROUSE, and an essay 
om teaching of Drama by H. CALDWELL 

















4to Boards. 


Il. Poems, Lyrics, and Ballads. 1s. 6d. net (Postage 3d.) 
With an introduction upon the teaching of these 
subjects by H. CALDWELL COOK. 

Ill. (Ready Mar. 28.) Plays and Poems. 2s. net (Postage 3d. 
With an essay, “ Playwrights or Playwriters?” by 
H. CALDWELL COOK. 

The Athenzum, in the course of a long review, — “ Before 
closing with a note of deep thanks to the school authorities who 
seem to have destroyed the schoolboy’s animal shame of things 
spiritual, let us quote one more poet in full . .. . The wonder 
of the — is, not that there are external influences, but that they 
are so few.” 


“It is the honest truth that there is more inspired stuff in this 
booklet than in half-a-dozen volumes of this season’s established 
minor poets.”—Morning Post. 

Legal Levities and Brevities. 
Being Cases in Rhyme and other Eccentricities for Law 
3s. 6d. net Students. By CHOLMONDLEY HARRISON, M.A., LL.B., 
(Postage 4d.) Jesus Coline. Cambridge. Illustrated by W. H. TOY. 
Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


“It is an excellent little humour book, well worth the money.’’— 
Law Students’ Journal. 


“Students and other interested in law will enjoy the book.”— 
Irish Law Times. 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SON LTD. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.LTD., and from all Booksellers. 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


April Instalment of 
SIR 


GILBERT 
PARKER’S 


Remarkable and absorbing Serial 
THE 


SU DGNMENT 
HOUSE 


Prudential “x. °"™" 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds exceed - : £80,000,000 
Claims Paid - - - £100,000,000 




















O PARENTS aad GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LEMITED. 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few youn 
Gentlemen of good education and s. No premium required 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only, to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 











‘Macmillan’s New Books. 
: j 
Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, 


daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
With am Introductory Memoir, by HERBERT PAUL. 


Illustrated, Second Edition, With Additional Letters. 
8vo. 10s. net. 


The Saturday Review.— It is certainly one of the most in- 
teresting collections of letters on English politics and serious 
literature that has been printed for many years, and no doubt 
will become a classic of its kind and endure.” 


Clara Schumann: An Artist’s 
Life. Based on Material found in Diaries and Letters. 
By BERTHOLD LITZMANN. Translated and Abridged 
from the 4th Edition by Grace E. HApOw. With a Preface 


by Dr. W. H. Hapow. TIillustrated. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 
24s. net. 


The Times.—“In Dr. Hadow’s preface they will find twenty- 
one pages of illuminating criticism, which give an excellent 
epitome of the whole work. But this preface does not exhaust the 
interest or value of the book, even to those who are familar 
with German; for the translation has been made with great skill, 
and conveys the nicest shades of meaning. . . . Too much 
praise cannot be given to the way in which the process of 
abridgment has been carried out.” 








DR. FRAZER'S NEW BOOK. 


The Belief in Immortality and 
the Worship of the Dead. ByJ. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. Vol. I. The Belief among the Aborigines 
of Australia, the Torres Straits Island, New Guinea, and 
Melanesia. The Gifford Lectures. St. Andrews, 1911-1912. 
8yvo. 10s. net. 





The Odd Farmhouse. 


FARMWIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Athenewum.—“ Her impressions of English scenery and 
character have the freshness of an observation which has not 
been blunted by over-familiarity. . .. The gifts of imagination 
and graceful expression are possessed in no small measure by 
the ‘ Farmwife.’” 


By THE ODD 


Gitanjali (Song Offerings). 3, 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A Collection of Prose 
Translations made by the Author from the original 
Bengali. With an Introduction by W. B. YEaTs, and a 
Portrait by W. ROTHENSTEIN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


An Adventure. 4 New Edition, with Appendix 
and Maps. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


*.*The new edition contains an appendix giving further 
historical information, and also reprints of the independent 
accounts of their experiences which were written by both authors 
soon after their visit to the Petit Trianon. 





H, G. WELLS'S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
Marriage. 24th lhousand. 6s. 





Third Edition, thoroughly revised. Just Published, 


The Passing of War: A Study 


in Things that make for Peace. By the Rev. Canon 
W. L. GRANE, Author of “ Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ,” 
&c. Third Edition thoroughly revised. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Spestator.—‘ Canon Grane’s most interesting book es 
deserves to be widely and attentively read. In the main, we 
admit the full force of his contentions, and we agree with him in 
essentials. . . . Between them, Canon Grane and Mr. Angell 
complete the investment of the militarist position, and leave 


pe ay no loophole of escape from the close circle of their argu- 
ments.” 





Development and Purpose, 4» 
Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in 
the University of London. 8vo. 10s. net. 

The Glasgow Herald.—‘ This brilliant and deeply suggestive 
book is a work which marks a distinct epoch in the history 


of mental evolution, and one with which future explorers in 
the realm of psychology will be compelled to reckon.” 


An _ Introduction to Meta- 


physics. By HENRI BERGSON, Member of the 
Institute. Authorised Translation by T. E. HuLME. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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our misreading of the term ‘‘ emotion,” and our growing 
tendency to disregard the vital element of form in art, a” 
illustrated in its extreme by the Futurist school of paipsing, 
are the subjects of severe disapproval. .He is also very con- 
temptuous of that promising nursling, the School of Mural 
Decoration. But the unkindest cut of#ll’is reserved for 
the Post-Impressionists. A leading brain specialist 
‘‘ remarked the other day that he’had dissected the brains 
of a lunatic and a Post-Impressionist, and he found that 
exactly the same cells were affected in either case.’’ This 
is hard, but happily not wholly conclusive evidence that the 
movement originated in Colney Hatch. 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning. morning. 

March 7. March 28. 
Consols doa bas 738 eee 74% 
Midland Deferred on 713 734 
Mexican Railway Ordinary Blt eA 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 _ 101 1014 
Union Pacific . 1514 1534 
Russian 5 p.c., 1896... 104 ia 1044 
Japanese 4} p.c. (let ser.) -- ese 912 ees 923 
Turkish Unified ... oes eee ve 86 ini 86 





Rumors of peace, confirmed by Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Asquith, and strengthened by the fall of Adrianople on 
Wednesday, gave a fillip to the Stock Markets, and a feeling 
of relief ran through the City. The main points are that 
our Government has clearly indicated that it will not 
support France in aggressive military designs, and, secondly, 
that Russia and Austria have come to terms over the 
Albanian frontier. This should lead to a general relief 
from the monetary tension. and it is now believed that 
Germany has rounded an awkward financial corner. If so, 
the withdrawal of French funds last year, which has thrown 
German trade upon its own resources, may prove to have 
been a blessing in disguise. Speculation is turning again 
to the United States, where securities have suffered heavily 
in prices by European sales, and by the domestic difficulties 
of the bankers who were caught in the unlucky boom of last 
September. The following came by mail from New York :— 
“The week (March 10th to 16th) started on the Stock 
Exchange with a renewal of liquidation. Some part of this 
was on German account and was particularly noticeable in 
Canadian Pacific, Union Pacific, and Steel common, all of 
which are favorite investments in the Fatherland. The first 
named closed at a net loss of 5§ points, which was a recovery 
of 14 from the lowest price of the day; Union Pacific closed 
2} lower net, after recovering a full point, and Steel finished 
% lower at 59, which was a recovery of 3 from the minimum 
figure, not only of the day but of the current market movement. 
The day established a new low-price level for the market and 
quotations for both railway and industrial securities are, on the 
average, more than 15 points below the figures current before 
the Presidential election and the unexpected outbreak of the 
Balkan war.” 
It will take some time, however, before the Wall Street 
bankers will be able to finance a new speculative boom ; for 
they have had to export a good deal of gold to France and 
Germany. Speculative buying is more likely to begin in 
Berlin and London than in New York. Apparently it has 
already begun. 


AMERICAN RAILs. 

With regard to this market, a correspondent writes :— 
The Near Eastern disturbance has exercised a very great 
influence on the prices of American railway stocks. Right at 
the beginning of the war Wall Street prices were low, and it 
was rumored that the big insiders were ready to start a rise. 
Then came the heavy liquidation of American securities from 
Berlin and Paris, and Wall Street had to buy the stocks 
thrown over in those centres. Since then, dear money and 
the dulness in London and on the Continent through the war 
have not allowed Wall Street to sell any substantial part of 
its holdings. Wall Street has also its own particular un- 
settling factors in the Union Pacific dissolution decision 
and the Presidential election. The Democratic Govern- 
ment is an accomplished fact, and the dissolution plan of 
the Union Pacific after several vicissitudes seems likely to 
be settled by leaving the Central Pacific out of the question 


| 


or the time. If, therefore, Wall Street is permitted by 





—.. 


monetary considerations, it is probable that big operators 
there would like to see prices higher, in order to sell back 
some of the stock bought in the autumn. In Wall Street 
stock can only be carried over by pawning it with the banks, 
and the degree of willingness of the banks to take in stock 
is the deciding factor in any upward movement. For the 
British buyer to make money out of Americans, it js 
necessary that he should be able to take up the stock and 
hold it, for when a Wall Street rise is in progress similar 
methods obtain to those employed by the “houses ” in the 
Kaffir market over here, and weak holders are “ frozen out” 
as the rise proceeds. At the present level of prices, how- 
ever, some very sound American stocks give yields which 
may make it profitable for the ordinary investor to enter the 
field. In the following table is a selection of American rail- 
way stocks, most of them yielding about 6 per cent., with 
dividends all apparently safe enough; in fact, on the 
published figures of the year so far, dividends in the current 
year ought to be covered by larger margins than those shown 
last year, even allowing for the damage caused by the 
devastating floods of the past week. The most doubtful one 
is the Chesapeake and Ohio Common, but there the return 
is nearly 7 per cent., and were the dividend cut down to 
4 per cent. the return would still be over 5} per cent :— 


1912. Present Yield. 

High. Low. Price. 2s. a 

Atchison ; — 1154 106 105 419 0 
Baltimore & Ohio ... 1154 104 104 519 0 
Chesapeake ; oe 86 713 75 617 6 
Chicago, Milwaukee ; 120 102 113 411 6 
Do. 7, > Foe. ... 151 1424 142 5 00 

Gt. Northern 7 % Pref.... 147% 1294 130 510 0 
Illinois Central... ie 1444 1243 126 512 0 
Louisville & Nashville ... 175 1434 137 5 4 6 
New York Central 124 1095 110 413 0 
Norfolk & Western 1223 1104 108 514 0 
Northern Pacific ... hea 1254 118} 1194 6 00 
Pennsylvania ($50) inks 65 613 613 5 10 
Reading ($50) a on 91 764 814 5 2 0 
Southern Pacific ‘ 1184 1073 104 518 6 
Union Pacific 1814 158% 155 612 6 


These yields allow for the exchange. The yield on New York 
Central is very low at present, because the company is 
spending much money on its new depét in New York, and 
in widening its lines on the Hudson River section. When 
these works are completed, the margin available for the 
dividend will doubtless be larger, though whether the divi- 
dend will be increased is another matter, of which it is not 
easy to speak. The above table shows, however, that the yields 
on stocks like Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Northern 
Pacific and others, which have prospects of appreciation in 
any general Wall Street revival, are quite attractive enough 
to make them worth the holding for investment alone. Penn- 
sylvania’s give over 5 per cent., and in view of the sound- 
ness of the company and the prospect of a further new issue 
of capital (entailing a bonus to stockholders) the shares are 
a really attractive purchase for the most cautious investor. 


FinanciaL Outcome or Barkan War. 

Here is a banking and Stock Exchange view of the war 
which may be of interest alike to investors, speculators, 
politicians, and economists. “The war,’ I am quoting a 
Wall Street expert, “ has created in Europe a situation that 
cannot be changed overnight by the signing of a peace treaty 
involving the present Balkan participants. The war has 
for all practical purposes been at an end for two months, 
and the formal terms of peace have little significance aside 
from their influence in determining the time that the various 
Balkan States, including Turkey, can come forward and 
compete for the loans that are so necessary for their recon- 
struction. It is not Turkey alone that is bankrupt and 
debilitated. The victors likewise are exhausted, physically 
and financially, and all contestants are at the mercy of 
bankers, who assuredly will take advantage of their 
opportunities and their victims. France, Germany, Russia, 
and Austria all have financial necessities that will prove a 
protracted drain on the world’s money supplies. These 
demands are so urgent that they can hardly fail to result 
in the keenest kind of competition as to which shall first 
be served.’’ Nevertheless, as the hoardings return there is 
some prospective of an easier money and discount market 
in April. 

LucELLUM. 
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b April No. Ready on the 1st. - 
y 
Ors 
* |The HIBBERT JOURNAL. NEW RECORD _IN 
eet A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, THEOLOGY, 
; REVIEW OF RELIG LIBERAL JOURNALISM 
- Principal Contents April Number. 
THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF LIFE Prof. Josiah Royce 
the THE BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF SALVATION © e 
is Rev. Princ. J. E. Carpenter, D.D., D.Litt. _ 
nd THE NEW SPIRIT IN THE DRAMA John Galsworthy 
DOES CONSCIOUSNESS ‘EVOLVE’? L. P. Jacks ai 
lar TELEPATHY AND METAPHYSICS Rt. Hon. G. W. Balfour 5 
the DOES RELIGION NEED A PHILOSOPHY ? Prof. W. R. Sorley -_ 4s : 
t” INCIDENTS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LIFE OF . , 
THE RUSSIAN CLERGY, PAST AND PRESENT N. Jarintzoff 
W- HOW IS WEALTH TO BE VALUED? Jehn A. Hobson i 
ich A CENTURY OF CHANGE IN NEW TESTAMENT 
th, CRITICISM Prof. B. W. Bacon » 
ma THE EFFECT OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN THE WORK 
ail- OF A CHRISTIAN PASTOR Rev. Hubert Handley, M.A. 1 L Ci | . f 
ith THE BOY SOUT MOVEMENT Captain W. Cecil Price ‘ argest Uirculation ol any 
th Price 2s. 6d. ; Postage, iniand 3d., abroad 4d. ° ° 
an Subscriptions may commence with any number, 108s. for L 1 b era l D al l y. O ver 
four issues, post free, ° 
_ 500,000 daily guaranteed 
the EDUCATION AND ETHICS. -* 
one By EMILE BOUTROUX, of the French Academy - 
um Authorised Translation by FRED ROTHWELL. 2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
to Crown 8vo, cloth, 58. net. [Just Ready. throughout the United 
; A NEW PHILOSOPHY: Henri Bergson. 
d. By EDOUARD LE ROY. Kingdom on the day of 
0 Translated by VINCENT BENSON, M.A. 
0 The author’s interpretation bears the imprimatur of Mr. issue 
6 Bergson himself, who writes: “ Your study could not be more con- ” 
8 scientious or true to the orginal.” 
) Crown 8vo, cloth, 58. net. Just Ready. ° . 
; : ! 3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
0 | WITHIN: Thoughts during Convalescence. j United Kined 
a By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.LE., LL.D. in the nite ingdom 
0 In small 4 Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. f 7 - k : h 
‘ “A book of t b d th lati f ind tender, 
ee Ps ey before six oclock in the 
0 a Pu blic Opinion. * 
0 WILLIAMS & NORGATE, morning. 
; 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. —! 
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= 4 MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, NOTABLE NOVELS. 


New Novels. 


~y Nash and Some Others 
























lvl ° 
sos By C. S. EVANS. 6s. sy W. P. RYAN 
._ The Times.—‘ Mr. C. S. Evans has achieved the rare feat 0: ie and mystical 
slds Writing a thoroughly good book about schoolboys. Instead of A story of Tomant y 
trying to follow the beaten track that starts from me Close = interest with a London 
ern Rugby, and little by little seems to get further and further in journalisti litera 
in almost every instance from the actualities of school life, he has Je ; tio and ry 
turned over the comparatively virgin soil of the elementary environment. 
ugh Council schools of London, and has iound a goldmine of human 
on interest and humour.’ 


nd- The Village in the Jungle 


Daily News: 


sue By LEONARD WOOLF. 5s. net. - “* Daisy Darley’ is 
The Times.—“ Mr. Woolf has written a really haunt story, ; ” 
are which exemplifies to an uncommon degree the higher esos to a clever, attractive book. 
r. which fiction may be put.” CROWN §&vo, 
. PRICE SIX SH. ° 
Bride Elect SHILLINGS 


By A. M. CHAMPNEYS. 6s. 
















war ___Atheneum.—* This fine specimen of the story-teller’s art.” — 
ors, Now Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. sy GRA 

ga SIR FREDERICK MAURICE: cE _RHYS 

hat A RECORD OF HIS WORK AND OPINIONS. A ROMANCE 

aty Edited by his Son, Lieut.-Col. F. MAURICE. 10s. 6d. net. OF ULSTER 

h 

chs, MEMORIES OF THE SEA 

side By Admiral C. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. 


With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 12s. 6d. net. 








ous Standard.—* A rattling —— of good stories. The gallant 

d admiral has a keen sense of humour and knows how to tell a } 
_ story exactly in the manner which men who know and love the § | CROWN &vo, 
on- sea appreciate.” 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


va A LITTLE TOUR IN INDIA 


a By the Hon. ROBERT PALMER. Demy 8vo, 86. 6d. net. 
heir The Political Philoso phy of Burke "TWIXT LAND AND SEA Jeceh Conrad 6s 
sia, By JOHN MacCUNN, LL.D., po Professor of BROKEN ARC pone “yA te nc 

1 ISS GREGORY Perceval Gibbon 66. 
7e a Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. 5s. net. can Se op tatet Hh Guna @ 


_ MALINGERING 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 






















| Please send a Pesteard for full liluetrated Gatalogue. 
— By SIR JOHN COLLIE, M.D., J.P., Medical Examiner J | a 
Ts to the London County Council, Chief Medical Officer under § | 
e is the Metropolitan Water Board, &«. 10s. 6d. net. J. M, DENT & SONS, LTD., 
rket 7 cane ; 19, Aldine Heuse, Bedferd St., W.C. 








London : EDWARD ARNOLD, Mi & 4 43, Maddox St., W. 
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THAGKERA ys HOTEL (Temperance) 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


ing 

Passenger Lifts. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor, Spacious Din 

Drawin, : Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, ee throughout. All Seon 

proor. Rectect Sanitation Night Gorter. Telephone. ROOMS, including attendanc 
from 3/6 to 6/O. Full Tariff and Tonlomoniale — free on ‘application. 


, spencer Address—" sianenintiine London,” 


LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 








Bracing air. 








‘AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpzaL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. as South. Meals at separate 
_tables. Night porter. Tel. 


=e ay 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to $3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. : Close Pier; Ist- -Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL M ETROPOLE. 

















_: J. Preston. 
E. Richard, rd, Manager. 





BUXTON. _ 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 





FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. penal and Residence. 
Miss ‘Brett s and Miss Randall 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. 1. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooma. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
ATLO 








Facing sea. 














Clayton Square. 


a Weaver. 


Grounds 9 acres. 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowla, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 boles). 
H. Challand. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Fatablishment. Estab. 1853._ 


MOFFAT. 
MOFFAT HYDRO, Dunmtfries-shire. 
__ 18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, » Garage. 





Finest in Scotland. Golf 
Terms from £2 12s. 6d. 














PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 


massage. Send for Prospectus. 


C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. Firet-class family 
Phone 8 Silloth. 





y hotel. Garage and stabli 
W. Dyer, Proprietor an Manager. aa 





SLATEFORD. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 2d 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647, 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
120 rooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
= |_Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Managerees. 


























SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 
oat TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, wg Shore. Overlooking Golf Links, 
- . K. W. Hicks. oe ae 
~weiTay. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt, 
WORCESTER. a 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., Ist-Class Temp 


rh CHURCH BOOKS 


BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST'S POCKET 
BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A.& &M, 
3 C. with or without Prayer-book. 
GEORGE V. EDITIONS.) Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is, 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER R ROW, E.¢ E.C. 








Tel. 212. 
The Largest Selection in London. , 








MANY REJECTED MSS. 


simply need expert revision to make them available. This 
I can give, securing results thatcount. Such firms as Appleton, 
Putnams, ete., publish my own books, and I was formerly 
editor for a leading magazine. Why not increase your profits 
by publication in the United States? Address: Eprror, Box 
Ly 435, West 119TH STREET, New York Crrv, U.S. A. 











THE OPEN 
GOLF CHAMPION, 


writes 


58, Lower Paddock Road, 

Oxhey, Watford, 

Herts. 
July 24th, 1912. 
Messrs. F. & J. Smith, 
Dear Sirs, 

I might say that I have 
<j been a regular smoker of 
your Glasgow Mixture for 
the last twelve years, and 
I might also say that I can- 
not find any tobacco to suit 
me like it. In my opinion if 
=| Golf Players would smoke 

your famous Glasgow Mix- 
~} ture they would find it very 
= | soothing to the Nerves, as 
=1 I am sure! do when having 
to play strenuous Golf 
matches such as the Open 
Championship, etc. 


GLASGOW 
MIXTURE 


Sold in three strengths— MILD, MEDIUM & FULL 
5d per oz. 10d. per 2 oz. 1/8 per 4-lb. 
A Testing Sample will be forwarded free on application. 


F. & J. Smith. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain and 
Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given -to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 
Full domestic course for senior pupile and external students. 
Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, 8.8c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Hducation on Public School lines, 
Modern methods. 





























WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
UPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Dept. Inclusive fee, 60 gns. 
Headmaster, H. LANG JoNgEs, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, April 4th. 


‘THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Summer Term begins April 30th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 








BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscounr CoBHAM. 

The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 

2th and 25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head 

Master (R. G. Rout, M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 


PINEHURST, CROWB®@ROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T., NEtLp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNRELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 








CATERHAM SCHOOL, surrey. 


Founded 1811. Rebuilt 1884. 


Head Master: Mr. Allan P. Mottram, B.Sc., (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. Stafford, M.A., LL.B., (Cantab.). 





Educational Course under inspection of University of 
London and Board of Education. 

Open-alr leisure pursuits; Organised Games, Gardening, 
Athletics, Poultry Keeping, Scouting, &c. 

Situation, 500 feet above Sea-level, on North Downs. 

New Term, Tuesday, April 29th, 1913. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


MILL Hitt, SCHOOL, N.W. 
Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in competition at an Examination to be held in June next, if 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 

The Governors have power to increase the Scholarships if 
they consider the circumstances of successful candidates render 
this necessary. Applications should be made to the Bursar. 

TRE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 


The boarding-house stands et an clevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, Beackznnunst, HiInpuEAD, Hascemers, R.S.O. 








10 ROME TOUR. Hotels and return tickets. Short 
. Sea Route, with extension NAPLES, FLORENCE, 
VENICE, also SPAIN, GREECE, ALGIERS, etc. 


Dr. Henry 8. Lunn, Lrv., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








May 8th-24th, from MARSEILLES, to NAFLES 


SICILY, MALTA, TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 


£10 10. 
Cruise. TANGIER, LISBON, and SOUTHAMPTON. 


Dr. Henry S. Lunn, Lrp., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, Londen, N.W. 


GUNN 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


| N a ‘*GUNN” Bookcase your books will be the most 
easily accessible, the best arranged, and at the same 
time the most effectively protected from damp and dust. 


The ‘‘ GUNN " is in every 
way worthy of your most 






treasured’ volumes. In 
choosing the “ Gunn” you 
choose the best that 


money can buy or effiicent 
workmanship can fashion. 
There is no other Sectional 
Bookcase on the market 
combining the features 
of utility and handsome 
appearance in so com- 
plete a degree, 

The “Gunn” never pro- 
claims its sectional con- 
struction, and there are 
novisible locking arrange- 
ments or projections at 
the sides. In a ‘* Gunn” 
you have a worthy house 
for books and an orna- 
ment to any room. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


No. 15, containing photographie 
reproductions of the various in Fi dO ; 

Gunn styles and detailed informa- igured Oak or Birch, 
tion about the ‘‘Gunn’’ system, D Top Section - 
sent post free with the name and A 94-In. Book Section 
address of nearest Agent. 114-in. Book Section 


0 
: 11}-in. Book Secrion 4 
Wm.ANGUS&Co.Lta, F ; 


13}-in, Book Section 
Base Section .. 
45, Paul Street, Finsbury, Total ... & ~ 
London, E.C. otal ... £4 16 ™. 








This illustrates one of the styles 
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“HIBBERT LECTURES on 
MOHAMMEDANISM. 


Tue Third Course of the New Series of Hibbert Lecturesjj) 
be given by Prof. D. S. Marcortoutn, M.A., D.Litt., Laudfea 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford, on 
Development of Mohammedanism.” 

The Course will consist of eight Lectures, and will be delivered 
in the University of London, South Kensington, on Tuesdays, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon; April 8th—May 27th. 

Admission free, without ticket. Syllabus will be sent on receipt 
of post-card, addressed to the Secretary, at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C. 

FRANCIS H. JONES, 


Secretary to the Trustees. 














J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
Allenquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 


answered. 


BOOK- 
peng phy -BINDINCG 


We advise the same methods as 
we have used for over 13500 Public 
Libraries in all parts of the world.» 




















Wa:t-o-4-& 4 
LAW 











TESTED FOR STRAIN AND RATIO OF STR: 
UNDER ADVERSE ATMOS: | MOROCCO 35 


PHERIC CONDITIONS OUR 


AND CALF 
LEATHER SHOWS THE 99 
FOLLOWING SUPERIORITY | CUR LEATHER | 


AT NO EXTRA COST WE TREBLE 
THE LIFE OF THE MODERN BOOK. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTS. PoRTWar 
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Par Excellence, the Soap for the Complexion 





Indeed a veritable SOAP DE LUXE 





IT SHOULD BE REMEMBERED THAT 


A Fine Complexion is the Hall-Mark of Skin Healtt 





and skin beauty. If the complexion fs right—that is, if it shows the 
delicate pink and white of perfect condition, not the coarse ruddiness 
which often tells a quite different tale—then the whole skin structure 
is right. That is where PEARS excels, for it builds up beauty through 
the entire skin-texture and 


Chats Cnty aPouny 2beel? ! . 


So long ago as 1789, PEARS’ was supreme ant 
to-day after 724 years of trial, the public stil 
regard it as ) 


“THE NATION,” with which is incorporated “The Speaker,” printed forthe Proprietors by THENATIONAL Press AGENCY LIMITED, Whitefriars House, London; 
and published by THB NATION PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED at the Offices, 10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.—SaTURDAY, MARCH 29, 1913, 











